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Aotes. 


A LIST OF WORKS ON SWORD PLAY. 

In no way can we be more pleasantly persuaded 
(after Oliver Wendell Holmes) that old books are 
of the world’s youth, and that new books are the 
fruit of the world’s age, than by examining a 
series of works on a particular subject in the order 
of their publication. By so doing, we are led to 
see and to wonder at the exceeding difficulty 

ith which experimental truths are grasped, and 
the way in which habits, regardless of their 
worth, hold sway, with a conservatism that is 
almost akin to obstinacy. 

Of the nearly two hundred writers on the 
art of sword play, some fourteen wrote during 
the sixteenth century, six writing in Italian, three 
in French, two in German, one in Spanish, and 
two in English; the Italians being the first to 
break ground on ‘the subject, the others following 
in the order in which I have placed their names 
above. The earliest work I am able to find in 
English is a translation from the Italian. 

The British Museum Library, to which I am 
much indebted, contains some eighty works, re- 
presenting about sixty euthors ; these are dis- 
tinguished in the list by the letter M following 
the entry. Similarly those in the Bodleian Library 





Those with the 
Thus the 
entries the 


are distinguished by a letter B. 
letter F, T have seen copies of privately. 
letters _M, B, F, distinguish those 
accuracy of whic h I am responsible for; the others 
are taken from various sources, and their accuracy 
in all cases cannot be vouched for; the chief of 
the sources from which they are drawn are the 
works of H. F. Rumpf, M. d’Ayala, A. von 
Witzleben, A. J. J. Possellier, A. von Seelhorst, 
and J. A. L. Werner. 

Judging from the works which I have 
many are historically of great interest, but 
knowledge of sword play not more than 
are worth reading, and not 
admirable treatise of Archibald Maclaren. 

I found the separation of the works on the 
thrusting sword from those on the cutting sword 
impracticable, the two arts being so commonly 
treated of in the same work. The reason for this 
connexion is not very apparent. 

1531. Di Antonio Manciolino, Bologne se opera nova, 
dove li sono tutti li documenti & vantaggi che si ponno 
havere nel mestier de |’ armi d’ ogni sorte novamente 
corretta & stampata mpxxxr. (Impresso in Venegia per 
Nicolo d’ Aristotile detto Zoppino. ) 64 folios. M. 

533. La noble science des joueurs d’éspée. Paris, 
1533. 4to. [! This date may be a misprint for 1538. | 

1536. Opera nova de Achille Marozzo, Bolognese. .. . 
On folio i., reverse Opera nova chiamata duello, overo 
fiore dell’ armi de singulari abattimétri offensivi & 
diffensivi. ... On folio 148:—Mutine ... Antonio Ber- 
gole ...MDXxxxvi. 4to., folios vii-148; "$3 engs. with 
the text, some in duplicate. M. 

1538. La noble science des joueurs despee. Imprime 
en la ville danvers par moy Guillame Vorsterman de- 
mourant a la Lycorne dor. Lan mil cing cens et XX XVIII. 
Nine sheets, 4to.; signatures (A) Bto I. 33 wood en 
gravings (from 14 whole-page and 12 half-page blocks), 
and a tail-piece, printed with the text. The text reads 
from the bottom of the page upwards. 

1540 (!). Opera nova de Achille Marozzo Bolognese... . 
On folio 1:—Opera nova chiamata duelle overo fiore 
dell’ armi de singulari abbatimenti offensivi, et diffen- 
sivi.... (Modena, 15402). Ato., folios iv-131 ; 83 engs. 
with the text, some in duplicate. M. 

1550. Opera nova di Achille Marozzo, Bolognese. . . . 
On folio i, reverse :—Opera nova chiamata dueilo overo 
fiore dell’ armi de singulari abatiméti offensivi, & diffen- 
sivi. On folio 148 :—Stampata in Venetia per Giodine 
Padovano. Ad instantia de Marchior Sessa, MDL. 4to., 
folios viii-148 ; 83 engs. with text, some in duplicate. M. 

1553. Trattato di scientia d’ arme [in two parts], con 
un dialogo di filosofia di Camillo Aggrippa, Milanese. In 
Roma per Antonio Blado stampadore apostolico, NDLUI. 

. . 4to., folios iii-71; plate; portrait and ) engs. 
(mostly of nude figures) with the text. M. 

1558 Fechtkunst, die ritterlich mannliche kunst und 
Frankfurt, 1558. 


seen, 
the 
dozen 
the 


for 


one surpasses 


Svo., 


handarbeit fechtens und kiimpfens. 
[? This may be a misprint for 1588. ] 
1568. Di M. Camillo Agrippa. Trattato di scienza 
d’ arme [in two parts} et un dialogo in detta materia 
In Venetia appresso Antonio Pinargenti, MDLXVIII. 
0., pp. viii-112; engs. on 37 pages. With dedication 
of this edition and illustrations by Giulio Fontana. Title 
(with portrait) engrvd. M. 
Arte dell’ armi di Achille Marozzo Bolognese 
On page 1:—Opera nova chiamata duello, overo fiore 
dell’ armi de singulari abbattimenti offensivi & diffensivi. 
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, In Venetia appresso Antonio Pinargenti. 
4to., pp. xii-196 ; engs. on 25 pages. 

1569. Jeronimo de Carranza. De la filosofia de las 
armas, de su destreza, y de la agresion y defension 
Christiana. Luciferi fano (vulgoSanlucar). 156% 4to. 

1570. Ragione di adoprar sicuramente |’ arme si da 
offeea, come di difesa. . . . Di Giacomo di Grassi. . . . 
In Venetia, appresso Giordano Ziletti, & compagni, 


MDLXVIII. 


MDLXX. 4to., pp. vi-l52; engd. port.; 21 engs. with 
text. M., B. 

Griindtliche beschreibung der freyen ritterlichen 
unnd adelichen kunst des fechtens ... Durch Joachim 
Meyer. . . . Strassburg, 1570. 4to. 

1572. Dell’ arte di scrimia. Libri tre. Di M. Gio- 


vanni dall’ Agocchie, Bolognese. Ne’ quali brevemente 
si tratta, dell’ arte dello schermire, della giostra, dell’ 
ordinar battaglie.... In Venetia, Appresso Giulio Tam- 
borino, MPLXXII. 4to., pp. iv-80. Me 

1573. Traicté contenant les secrets du premier livre 
sur l’espée seule.... Composé par Henry de Sainct- 
Didier. . .. Paris, Jean Mettayer, 1573. 4to. 

1575. Viggiani (Angelo), dal Montone. Lo schermo, 
del quale si discorre intorno all’ eccellenza dell’ armi, e 
delle lettere. Vinetia, 1575. 4to. B. 

1582. De la filosofia de las armas de su destreza, y de 
la agresion y defension Christiana. Jeronimo de Car- 
ranza. En Lisboa, de Barrameda, 1582. 4to. 

1588. Trattato dello schermo d’ Angelo Vizani [i. e¢. 
Viggiani]. . . . In Bologna per Gio. Rossi, MDLXXXVIII. 
4to., folios xvi-84(!); portrait and 9 other engs. with 
text. M., B. This is probably the edition printed at 
Venice, 1575(!), with a new title-page and dedication 
by Zacharia Cavalcabo. 

L © ritterliche, manniiche fechtkunst, und handarbeit 
des ic: itens und kiimpfens. Frankfurth, 1588. 4to. 
i! This ».ay be a misprint for 1558.] 

15° True arte of defence. . . . Englished from the 
Itahan [of Giacomo di Grassi] by J. G., Gent. London, 
1594. 4to. By R. Tottel; with cuts. Thomas Church- 
yard appears to have been the publisher. B. 

1595. Vincentio Saviolo his practice. In two bookes. 
The first intreating the use of the rapier and dagger. 
The second, of honor and honorable quarrels. . . . . At 
London, printed for William Mattes. . .. 1595. 4to., 
152 leaves. B. 

1599. Paradoxes of defence, wherein is proved the 
true grounds of fight to be in the short and auncient 


weapons.... By George Silver.... London, printed 
for Edward Blount, 1599. 4to., pp. x-72. M., B. 
1606. Griindtliche beschreibung, der freyen ritter- 


lichen und adelichen kunst des fechtens . .. Durch Joa- 
chim Meyer... Getruckt zu Augspurg, bey Michael 
Manger, in verbegung Eliz Willers. Anno mpc. Obl. 
4to., folios viii-64—i-107—47. 72 or 73 full-page wood- 
cuts. M. 

Libro de las grandezas de la espada . . . Compuesto por 
D. Lays Pacheco de Narvaez... En Madrid, por los 
herederos de Juan liiiguez de Lequerica, Ajio 1600. . .. 
8vo., folios xxiv-328. More than 150 engs. of positions 
of swords with the text. M.,B. 

1601. Capoferro (Ridolfo) da Cagli. Gran simulacro 
dell’ arte della scherma. Siena, 1601. [?This may be a 
misprint for 1610.] 

Docciolini (Marco) da Firenze. Trattato in materia di 
scherma. Firenze, 1601, per Michelangelo Sermartelli. 

1604. Di M. Camillo Agrippa. Trattato di scienza 
@’ arme [in two parts] et un dialogo in detta materia. . . . 
In Venetia, appresso Roberto Meglietti, anno 1604. 
4to., folios iv-71 ; engs. on 52 pages; title (with por- 
trait) engraved. M., B. 

1606. Scienza e pratica d' arme, di Salvator Fabris, 
divisa in dui libri. Nel primo, sidis motra le suttilita 





sopra le quali e fondata la professione. Nel secondo, 
alcune ragioni non piu da altri intese. .. . 1606. Copen- 
haven. Henrico Waltkirch. Folio, pP- iv-260; en- 
graved second title ; plate, port. of Christiano IV.; 189 
engs., mostly of nude figures, and port. of author amongst 
the text. 

Scola, overo teatro, nel quale sono rappresentate diverse 
maniere, e modi di parare, e di ferire di spada sola, e di 
spada e pugnale. ... Di Nicoletto Giganti, Vinitiano. ... 
In Venetia, appresso Gio. Antonio & Giacomo de Fran- 
cesci, mpcvi. Obl. 4to., pp. xvi-96; portrait and 42 
engs., mostly of nude figures, amongst text. M. 

1608. Giganti (Nicoletto). Scola, overo teatro, nel 
quale, &c. Venegia, 1608. 

Pacheco de Narvacz (Luis). Cien conclusiones, o 
formas de saber de la verdadera destreza fundada en 
ciencia, y diez y ocho contradicciones alas de la comun. 
Matriti apud Ludovicum Sanchez, anno 1608. Folio. 

1610. ‘Traité ou instruction pour tirer des armes, de 
l’excellent scrimeur Hyeronime Calvacabo, Bolognois, 
avec un discours pour tirer de l’épée seule fait par le 
défunt Patenostrier, de Rome; traduit de l'Italien en 
Francois, par le seigneur de Villamont. Rouen, 1610. 

Gran simulacro dell’ arte e dell’ uso della echerma di 
Ridolfo Capo Ferro da Cagli. Siena, 1610. Obl. 4to. ; 
43 figs. by Rafaelo Sciaminosi. [! This may be a mis- 
print for 1601.] 

Joach. Koppen. 
bourg, 1610. Folio. 

1611. Ein neu kunstlich fechtbuch im rappier, zum 
fechten und balgen, &c., durch Mich. Hundt. Leipzig. 
1611. 4to. 

1612. Cavalcado’s fechtbuch. Jena, 1612. 4to. 

Pacheco de Narvaez (Luis). ...Compendio de la 
filosofia y destreza de las armas de Geronimo Carranza. 
Matriti apud Ludovicum Sanchez. 1612. 

1615. Arte dell’ arme, di Achille Marozzo. 
Verona, 1615. 4to. 

1616. Neu kunstlich fechtbuch, &c. Von Sebastian 
Heusler, Kriegsmann und Freyfechter zu Niirnberg. 
1616. 4to. 

1618. Pacheco de Narvaez (Luis). Carta al duque de 
Cea, diciendo su parecer acerca del libro de Geronimo 
de Carranza, de Madrid en quatro de Mayo de mpcxvill. 


Diskurs von der fechtkunst. Magde- 


Venice or 


vo. 

1619. Des kunstreichen und weitberiimenten fecht- 
meisters Salvator Fabris Italiiinische fechtkunst. ... . 
Leiden, bey Isack Elzevier. Anno clolocx1x. Folio, 
pp. viii-196 ; 192 engs. of nude swordsmen amongst the 
text. M. 

Frep. W. Foster. 

The Grove, Camberwell. 


(To be continued.) 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON IN 1819, AND MARY 
HORNBY. 

Miss Letitia Matilda Hawkins, daughter of Sir 
John Hawkins, who wrote the history: of music, 
and was one of the biographers of Dr. Johnson, 
published in 1822 a volume of anecdotes (followed 
by two more volumes in 1824), in which, in a 
rather long note, she gives an account of a visit she 
made to Stratford in 1819. A list of the relics 
shown fifty-stx years ago is not without interest, 
and as Miss Hawkins, who was a literary lady, and 
had been brought up with highly-educated people, 
says nothing indicating a doubt as to the genuine- 
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ness of any of the articles exhibited, we may fairly 
assume that the visitors of that time were content 
to regard them with becoming reverence ; more 
remarkable still is the circumstance that the room 
shown as that in which Shakspeare died causes no 
remark, as though custodian and visitors were 
alike in ignorance with respect to New Place. 
After stating that “ Shakespeare’s house is a little 
old butcher’s shop of the lowest description,” we 
are led up “a very bad staircase to two rooms, the 
front one that in which Shakespeare was born 
and died.” The “ various articles of Shakespeare’s 
property ” comprise— 

“His chair in the chimney-corner; the matchlock 
with which he shot the deer; his Toledo and walking 
stick, which seemed of vine, and was elegant in its form ; 
a small bugle horn; his reading glass; the bench and 
table near his bedside where he wrote; the glass out of 
which he drank without rising in his bed in his Jast ill- 
ness ; a cup and basin ; his christening bowl ; his child’s 
chair; a superb table cover, embroidered with gold, 
given him by Queen Elizabeth; his easy-chair ; his bed 
complete ; the images that seem to have been posts, and 
four panels of a triangular form which appear to have 
made a half tester, though no longer part of the bed- 
stead; his lantern ; his coffer, with some money; his 
pencil-case ; his wife’s shoe; a bolt taken from the door 
of the room ; a portrait of him put together from frag- 
ments by Dr. Stort, Bishop of Killala...... The articles 
of property belong by bequest and inheritance to a female 
descendant originally of the name of Hart, but by mar- 
riage Hornby; but the house, with that at the next door, 
both originally the property of the Shakespeare family, 
has been sold, and Mrs. Hornby, who is the widow of a 
butcher and has two children, is at the mercy of the 
purchaser, who has raised her rent from 102. to 20/., and 
now, seeing a great resort of visitors, threatens to demand 
40. a year..... . L asked the woman what she made by 
the donations, but she was too prudent to tell me. She 
said she had only 6/. a year beside what she made in this 
way. This Mrs. Hornby, a very decent nurse-like 
woman in her exterior, appears very singular in mind. 
She writes and prints plays and verses of her own com- 
position. From the newspapers she has made a tragedy 
of the battle of Waterloo, the queerest thing imaginable ; 
-.- but her innocent conceit is the most curious circum- 
stance of her character—she talks of her performances 
with wondrous approbation. . . Speaking of her 
children she called them ‘the little Shakespeares,’ add- 
ing ‘we call them all Shakespeares.’”’— Anecdotes, 1822, 
vol. i. p. 29. 

The “ works” of Mary Hornby are not, I should 
suppose, commonly to be met with. I have a small 
volume of 24 pp., 12mo., entitled :— 

“Extemporary | verses | written at the | birth place | 
of | Shakespeare | at | Stratford upon Avon | by people 
of Genius | to which is added | a brief history of the 
immortal | Bard and family | with a discourse on | 
natural and moral philosophy | by | Mary Hornby | third 
edition | price one shilling.” 

There is no date, but a notice at the end that the 
play of the Battle of Waterloo will be ready for 
delivery at beginning of December, 1818, suffi- 
ciently indicates the time of publication. The 
sale was probably limited to such visitors to the 
house as could be induced to purchase a copy. 








Mrs. Hornby thus accounts for the position she 
occupied :— 

“ Thomas Hart lived in the house where Shakespeare 
was born, which was given to him and tied to his wife 
and her heirs after the death of his wife. He requested 
Thomas Hornby, a relation by marriage, to take the 
remains of the relics belonging to Shakespeare, and rent 
the house where Shakespeare was born, and take the 
things by valuation. Valued by Thomas Taylor, 
Auctioneer, Stratford, May 20, 1793. He lived there till 
his death, and his widow lives there still —_M. Hornby.” 

It is to be regretted that the valuation is not 
appended. Is it possible that the books of Thomas 
Taylor still exist, and that a copy of the contents 
of the house and the prices may yet be obtained ? 
The subject may, perhaps, justify offering a “ taste 
of the quality ” of Mrs. Hornby’s poetical powers : 

“ An Invitation to Shakespeare's Spring, by M. H. 

Come, drink of the fountain where Shakespeare was 


orn, 

Like me shed a tear that from earth he was torn, 

Yet his name will outlive all the tyrants of earth, 

All princes and heroes that ever had birth, 

For tyrants and princes and heroes at best 

By man are evaded, by man are oppressed ; 

With them nature’s beauties incessant are marr’d— 

While the poet loves nature, ’tis God makes the bard.” 
The sentiment that tyrants are oppressed by man 
has at least the merit of novelty. 

Shakspeare, however, was not Mary Hornby’s 
only object of worship. She has some lines upon 
the Duke of Wellington which commence thus :— 
‘** Our country mansion, situate on high, 

With various objects gain a victory ; 

Come then the joy, why should we idle stray ! 

He has gained the advantage of the headstrong day.” 
From this specimen some notion may be formed 
of the author’s powers for producing a play upon 
the subject of the battle of Waterloo. The death 
of the Princess Charlotte was the occasion of 
further inspiration, by a few lines from which I 
shall close these already, I fear, too long extracts : 
** To our late princess we honour ought to pay, 

She possessed great talents, and showed them in her 


day ; 

Her goodness will shine for ever and ever bright, 

In whom the prince he took great delight.” 

In concluding this account of the relics shown 
at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1819, and of the keeper 
of them, I would inquire whether anything is 
known of the portrait of Shakspeare, said to have 
been put together from fragments by Dr. Stort. 

CHartes WYLIE. 





Wire-Beatine In 1580.—In these wife-beating 
days, when there are so many disputes about the 
remedy for the evil, it may be of interest to 
reprint Thomas Lupton’s cure as practised in the 
island of Maugqsun (Nusquam), and reported by 
Omen (Nemo) in the dialogue between him and 
Sivquila (Aliquis) in 1580. The wife-beater is 
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brought before the judge, who, after reproaching 
him, proceeds thus :— 

“* And bycause thou hast followed Christes sayings, 
and the Kings commaundement so wel (which is, Doe as 
you woulde be done vnto), it is meete to do vnto thee as 
thou hast done. Therefore, I decree and iudge here, 
that as thou haste vsed thy wife, so shalte thou be vsed, 
that is, thou shalte be tyed faste to a poste, and foure of 
the stoutest wyues that dwell next vnto thee, and are 
moste angrye wyth thee for gyuing suche an euill 
example to their husbands to vse them so, shal beate thee 
with foure good cudgelles, vntill thou be as well beaten 
as thou haste beaten thy wyfe. And thys shall be done 
immediately in my presence, for I will not departe hence 
vntill I see this my iudgement fully executed.’ And then 
presently there was a post sette vppe purposely therfore, 
and the cruell husband was faste tyed thereto, and four 
of the said stowtest wiues came with strong cudgels, by 
the Rulers commaundement, and did beate him lustily, 
that he cryed out again. And one of the wiues said to 
him: ‘sirra, Do as you would be done vnto,’ and there- 
with reacht him such a blow that made him to shrinke : 
an other of them saide, ‘if strokes be good for your wife, 
they are good for you,’ and then she gaue him suche a 
stroke that she made hys sides ake: the thirde woman 
(not forgetting her turne) spake not so lowe but that one 
might well heare hir, saying, ‘Is it good beating!’ and 
then she reached him suche a remnant, that he had a 
cause to remember hir: and the fourth woman, for feare 
of forgetting, so swinged him about the shoulders, that 
hee conned hir little thanke, saying: ‘ As you like this, 
my friende, beate your wife againe.’ And when the 
Ruler saw that he was throughly and wel beaten, he 
caused him to be lewsed from the post, and saide vnto 
him, ‘ Now go your wayes home, and see that you suffer 
the rest of oure iudgement to be performed vntill you 
haue learned what is the duetie of a husband, and howe 
to behaue your selfe, and vse your wife: and I truste 
vou will remember this lesson: Lo as you would be done 
vento.” And then the Ruler departed, the beaten man 
sorrowed, al husbands feared, and the wiues much 
reioyced : and I neuer heard since, that any man in our 
Country did beate his wife.” 

Lupton uses Ailgna for Anglia, England, before 
Stubs, but his Sirquila is not half so interesting as 
Stubs’s Anatomie of Abuses. 

F. J. Furnivatt. 


Ustucxy Erymo.ocizs.—A notion seems to 
prevail, even among the learned, that the southern 
division of Lincolnshire is called “ Holland” either 
as a colony of, or by imitation, or from some less 
cefinite connexion with, the province of the 
Netherlands of the same name. But the truth is 
that they are two different names, that have been 
reduced to the same form by the friction of time, 
a frequent process, of which guessers should 
ware. From the tenth century (at latest) down- 
ards the Lincolnshire district was written “ Hoy- 
nd” (Monasticon Ang., Croyland, No. xi; 
Cod. Drpl., Nos. 420, 984), and it seems that 
Gaimar wrote it “ Hoiland.” If the continental 


— A 


name existed at all at the same time, it seems to 
have had the very different form of “ Holtland” 
(Spruner, Nos. 12 and 13). 
Another unlucky shot is ventured, that the 
name “ Devenish” is the adjective of the Eng- 





lish county of Devon. Not to say that we should, 
in that case, expect to find it “ Devonish,” Devenish 
is most prevalent in Ireland, and more likely hails 
from an island of that name in Lough Erne, dis- 
tinguished by a round tower, and well known to 
steamboat passengers as “ Holy Island.” 
Tuomas KERsLAKE. 
Bristol. 


PARALLELS OF THOUGHT IN THE SAME Av- 
tTHoRS.—1. From Edmund Spenser :— 
“The Chian Peincter, when he was requirde 
To pourtraict Venus in her perfect hew, 
To make his worke more absolute, desird 
Of all the fairest Maides to have the vew. 
Much more me needs (to draw the semblant trew 
Of Beauties Queene, the worlds sole wonderment) 
To sharpe my sence with sundry Beauties vew, 
And steale from each some part of ornament. 
If all the world to seeke I overwent, 
A fairer crew yet no where could I see 
Then that brave Court doth to mine eie present, 
That the worlds pride seemes gathered there to bee. 
Of each a part I stole by cunning thefte : 
Forgive it me, fair Dames, sith lesse ye have not lefte.” 
Sonnet addressed to all the gratious and beautifull 
Ladies in the Court. 
“ All which who so dare think for to enchace, 

Him needeth sure a golden pen, 1 weene, 

To tell the feature of each goodly face. 

For since the day that they created beene, 

So many heavenly faces were not seene 

Assembled in one place; ne he that thought 

For Chian folke to pourtraict Beauties queene, 

By view of all the fairest to him brought, 

So many fair did see as here he might have sought.” 
F’. Queene, b. iv. c. v. stanza 12. 
2. From Shakspeare :— 
‘* Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 

Her heart inform her tongue ; the swan’s down feather 

That stands upon the swell at the full of tide, 

And neither way inclines.” 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act iii. se, 2. 
Northumberland says, in Henry IV., Part I. :— 
“Tis with my mind 

As with the tide swell'd up unto its height, 

That makes a still stand, running neither way.” 

3. The similarity at first in the following may 
not be so striking, but I think a careful con- 
sideration of the two passages will show that the 
same thought is expressed :— 

** Now he'll outstare the lightning. To be furious 

Is to be frighted out of fear, and in that mood 

The dove will peck the estridge ; and I see still 

A diminution in our captain’s brain 

Restores his heart. When valour preys on reason, 

It eats the sword it fights with.” 

Antony and Cleopatra. 
Now let us hear Macbeth when he was furiously 
“frighted out of fear” :— 
* T have almost forgot the taste of fear ; 

The time has been my senses would have quail’d 

To hear a night shriek, and my fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 

As life were in’t. 1 have supp'd full with horrors ; 

Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 

Cannot once start me.” 

Davip WotHersroon. 
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A Nowacenarian.—In the Statistical and 
Financial Statement of the Glanford Brigg Union, 
for the half-year ending March 31, 1875, occurs 
in the list of out-door paupers in the parish of 
Messingham, the name of “Sharpe, Esther, age 
100.” I entertained great doubts as to the 
accuracy of this entry, and therefore caused in- 
quiries to be made of the pauper herself. She is 
of opinion that she is more than 100 ; believes, in 
fact, that she was born in 1773. She says she was 
born and baptized at Corringham, near Gains- 
borough, and that her father’s name was John 
Abraham. The Rev. George Dodds, D.D., the 
Vicar of Corringham, has most kindly consulted 
the register of that parish for me, and finds, under 
1781, the entry, “ Esther d* of John & Eleanor 
Abrams baptised.” As there is no ground for 
assuming that in Esther’s case the ordinary custom 
of christening a baby when about a month old was 
departed from, we may safely assume that her 
true age is 94, or, at the most, 95. 

These facts are worth recording ; for if the mis- 
take be not corrected now, the records of the 
Glanford Brigg Union will in future days be 
quoted in support of what is evidently a mistake. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


InpIA AND THE East.—When Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan returned from India and the East, he 
proposed prizes for works on the Civilization of 
the East to the universities of the United King- 
dom. Compositions were accordingly sent from 
all of these bodies except from Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the University of St. Andrews, in 
Scotland. The universities stand thus in Dr. 
Buchanan’s list :— 

“Cambridge.—1 Greek Ode, by G. Prym ; 2 Poems in 
English, by Charles Grant, Esq., and the Rev. F. Wrang- 
ham ; 2 Dissertations ; 1 Essay and 1 Review, by Messrs. 
Cockburn, Wrangham, Cunningham, and Chatfield. 

“ Glasgow.—1 Latin Poem, by A. MacArthur, and 1] 
Essay, by J. Mitchell. 

“ Edinburgh.—1 Latin and 1 English Poem, by Dr. T. 
Brown (the eminent metaphysician), and 1 Dissertation, 
by Dr. T. Tennant, Chaplain in India. 

“ Aberdeen.—1 Latin Ode, by A. Adamson, and 1 
Sketch of the State of British India, by Rev. J. Bryce. 

““Oxford.—A Dissertation, by Rev. Hugh Pearson of 
St. John’s Coll. 

“Eton College sent a Greek Ode, by T. Rennell.” 

Gratuities were also presented to two preachers 
it Cambridge, and two at Oxford, for their sermons 
on the subject. Dr. Buchanan was a member of 
the University of Cambridge. These memoranda 
may possess some interest at the present time, 
when the Prince of Wales is about to visit India. 

J. Macray. 


Stveutar Instance or THe Lone Continv- 
ANCE OF A NicknamE.—From a vulgar corruption 
of “Le culte en difficulté,” the ancient motto of 
the Harrisons of Great Plumstead in Norfolk, 





arose the well-remembered sobriquet of the family, 
first given to one of its members, an officer, on his 
return from Flanders after the Peace of Ryswick 
in 1698. And notwithstanding the speedy altera- 
tion of the motto into “ Virtus in arduis,” the 
ridiculous appellation was applied from father to 
son in succession, down to a recent period. In 
allusion to this change of motto, John Harrison, an 
eccentric old gentleman, who died in the first 
decade of the present century, used to remark that 
his grandsire (the officer in question), having « 
decided objection to the cold infusion of the 
Chinese leaf, was cowardly led to lay claim t 
courage, for which he sacrificed his honour, and in 
the end found as much difficulty in one motto as 
in the other. OcTOGENARIAN, 
Unthanks Road, Norwich. 


JAPANESE Funerat Customs.—In connexion 
with funeral rites, the following hints from 
distant people are curious. They are translated 
from a Japanese document in A. B, Mitford’s 
Tales of Oid Japan, 1874, p. 380 :— 


“There are some authorities who select lucky days and 
hours and lucky places for burying the dead, but this 
is wrong; and when they talk about curses being 
brought upon posterity by not observing these auspicious 
seasons and places, they make a great mistake. It is 
a matter of course that an auspicious day must be choser 
so far as avoiding wind and rain is concerned, that met 
may bury their dead without their minds being dis 
tracted ; and it is important to choose a fitting cemetery, 
lest in after days the tomb should be damaged by rain 
or by men walking over it, or by the place being turned 
into a field, or built upon. When invited to a friend's 
or neighbour's funeral, a man should avoid putting on 
smart clothes and dresses of ceremony; and when h« 
follows the coffin he should not speak in a loud voice 
to the person next him, for that is very rude; and ever 
should he have occasion to do so, he should avoid enter- 
ing wine-shops or tea-houses on his return from th 
funeral.” 

Jostan Miiuer, M.A. 


Heser—tTHe Man or many LIBRARIES AND, 
Lonc, Member ror THE University or Ox- 
FORD.— 

“ He was a liberal and kindly man, and though, lik: 
Wols-y, he was unsatisfied in getting, yet, like him, ir 
bestowing he was most princely. Many scholars and 
authors obtained the raw material for their labours 
from his transcendent stores. These, indeed, might be 
said less to be personal to himself than to be a feature 
in the literary geography of Europe. ‘Some years ago, 
saysa writer in the Gentleman's Magazine, ‘he built a 
new library at his house at Hodnet, which is said to be 
full. His residence at Pimlico, where he died, is filled 
like Magliabechi’s at Florence, with books, from the to, 
to the bottom—every chair, every table, every passage 
containing piles of erudition.’ 

“He had another house in York Street, leading t 
Great James’s Street, Westminster, Jaden from the 
ground floor to the garret with curious books. He had 
a library in the High Street, Oxford, an immense library 
at Paris, another at Antwerp, another at Brussels, 
another at Ghent, and at other places in the Low 
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Countries and in Germany.” — The Book-Hunter, by John 
Hill Burton. 

What a pity we had not a Prime Minister at the 
time of the sale of all these invaluable libraries, 
who, like Heber, was a lover of books, and would 
have prevented their dispersion by purchasing 
them for the nation ! J. Macray. 


Some Sitane Expressions ILLUSTRATED FROM 
THe Icetanpic.—To Rire—“ It riled me,” 4. ¢., 
it vexed me. Cp. hrella, to distress. 

To Drus—To give a good beating. 
to smite ; Dan. drabe; Ger. treffen. 

A Wieeine—To give or get a wigging. 
vega, to attack, to smite ; A.-S. Wig = war. 

Tue Gas—“The gift of the gab.” Cp. Dan. 
Gab=mouth, throat, or gap; Icel. Gabb = 
mocking. 

Jar—“ A family jar” or quarrel. Cp. Jag, a 
squabble ; jaga, to move to and fro (as a door on 
its hinges), to harp on one string, to squabble. 
Hence “ The door is ajar.” 

Loacrrneaps—“ To be at loggerheads.” Cp. 
Lurgr, a forelock ; taka { lurginn, to take one 
by the forelock, by the ears. So Cleasby. Vigfusson. 

Funx—“To be in a funk.” Cp. Funi, a 
flame ; Ger. Funke, a spark ; in Walloon, Fonk = 
smoke, and metaphorically perturbation, fright ; 
in de fonk iin, to be in a funk =in perturbatione 
esse. So Fr. fumer = to smoke, to be disturbed 
in mind, 

A Larx—Sport, fun. Cp. Leikr, a game, play; 
A.-S. Ldc; Dan. Leg; Sw. Lek. Qu.: May 
Blackleg be considered cognate, being a cheating 
gambler? also a leg, the slang for a fraud ? 

Snot—Money due. Cp. Skatir, any taxes and 
dues; Dan. Skat; A.-S. Sceat. Hence “ Scot- 
free.” 

A Sxit—Scoffing remarks on a person. 
Skita, a taunt. 

A Tyrxe—A dog. Cp. Tik, a bitch. 

A Cuap—A fine fellow. Qu.: Cp. Kappi, a 
man of valour, a champion ; Kapps-madr, a man 
of energy ; from Kapp, a contest ; Ger. Kampf; 
Dan. Kamp ? 

A Spark—A dandy. 
Dan. Sprader. 

Oxford. 


Cp. drepa, 


Cp. 


Cp. 


Cp. Sprakki, a coxcomb ; 
A. L. Mayuew. 


An Op Institution. — Prof. Playfair, the 
Scottish savant, who died in 1819, relates the 
following story in a letter (unpublished) to a 

iend :— 

“Lord Castlereagh is blamed for all the errors of the 
Congress. A very sensible man at Milan assured me 
that he knew with certainty that, when some deputies 
from the Italian States waited on Lord C. at Vienna, and 
spoke to him of the importance of a Constitution, he 
treated their request as absurd ; and when they urged 
ye advantages which England had derived from its 
Vonstitution, he assured them that they were in a mis- 
take, that the Government would go on much better if 





there was no Parliament, but it was an old institution of 
which it was not easy to get rid! I can hardly believe 
this news, but I am certain that the Italian deputies 
wrote home to that effect.” 

C, 

Two Ways or Looxine at A Turnc.—Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, vol. i. p. 11 :— 

“ Nevertheless, one still has partly a feeling with the 
lady Maréchale,—‘ Depend upon it, sir, God thinks twice 
before damning a man of that quality.’” 

Compare with this the saying of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, in Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
p. 284, ed. 1872 :-— 

**In the same strain he said to a low fellow whom he 
overheard cursing himself, ‘God damn you/ God may 
damn the Duke of Marlborough, and, perhaps, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, but do you think he will take the 
trouble of damning such a scoundrel as you?” 


E. E. A. 


CornaGE or HALFPENNIES AND FaRTHINGS.— 
Speaking of the important business transacted by 
Edward I. at Winchester, anno 1279, Milner 
says :— 

“ Whereas before this time no pieces of less value than 
pennies were struck, and these marked with a double 
cross on the reverse, by which means they might, when 
necessary, be broken into halfpennies and farthings ; 
and whereas this mode of dividing the pieces gave 
occasion to great waste and frauds, the king now gave 
orders for the coining of halfpence and farthings, which 
was so great a novelty in the nation, that the prophecies 
of Merlin were ransacked in order to discover where 
he had foretold it.”—Milner, Hist. of Winchester, 3rd 
edit., vol. i. p. 204. J 

ee A 


Maena Cuarta.—How hard a popular delusion 
is to kill is well illustrated by the following 
passage :— 

“Tn the days of King John almost all the great barons 
assembled at Runnymede signed Magna Charta with 
their mark—a cross.”—Stockdale’s Annals of Cartmel, 
1872, p. 59. 

Everybody ought to know, by this time, that the 

barons did not sign the document at all, and that 

the king signed by affixing his signwm or seal. 
GLIs. 


PaRALLEL.—Isaiah ii. 4, Micah iv. 3, “ They 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares.” Mar- 
tial has the same idea, Epigram., lib. xiv. 34 :— 

“ Pax me certa ducis placidos curvavit in usus ; 
Agricolz nunc sum, militis anté fui.” 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Brampton Manor House.—The destruction of 
an old house of some historical note seems worthy 
of being recorded in “N. & Q.” The Manor 
House at Brampton, the home of the Pepys family, 
and often mentioned in Pepys’s Memovrs, is no 
more. It has been pulled down to make way for 
a modern mansion. In its decay it formed a very 


picturesque object on the old North Road. I 
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understand that a few portions of the old wood- 
work are to be preserved in the new house. 
W. D. Sweerine. 
Peterborough. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Horneartu.—In the History of Whitby men- 
tion is made of a Horngarth. It occurs in several 
of the charters by which land was held under the 
Abbot of Whitby, as in the following cases :— 
Benedict, with the consent of the Chapter, granted 
to William de Percy and his heirs, Dunsley with 
all its woods, lands, and waters, the same as his 
father previously held them, as a freehold inheri- 
tance on paying two marks for the same annually 
as the redemption of all service belonging thereto, 
except making up as much of the Horngarth as 
pertains to this land. 

Again, A.D. 1232, Roger, Abbot of Whitby, 
granted by charter to Ranulf, son of Alan, and his 
heirs, between nine and ten acres of land at 
Sleights, with all that pertained to the land, to 
hold the same in exchange for his land in Sourby, 
paying 16d., and assisting once a year with a 
plough, and every autumn with a reaper, also 
making up so much of the Horngarth as belongs 
to one oxgang of land. Roger Burigan by his 
charter gave to Lord Roger, the Abbot of Whitby, 
and the convent there, one oxgang of land in 
Northfyling, with a toft and a croft, and the 
buildings thereon, and engaged fully to perform 
the duty and service of the Horngarth, as also all 
other services belonging to that oxgang of land, 
viz., the ploughing and reaping every year, which 
he engages to do out of his other remaining 
farm called Ovenham, with a toft and a croft 
thereon. 

The tenants of Sir Alexander Percy, when the 
Horngarth was to be made up, frequently took 
away from the abbot’s forest more wood than was 
necessary, and then sold in the town what was 
spared, for which they had been several times 
prosecuted and fined. Then it was agreed that 
the abbot’s officers should deliver to Alexander's 
tenants what wood they were to have, and be 
responsible for the deficiency, if there should be 
any, in the Horngarth., Then Percy’s men 
demanded three days for making the Horngarth, 
and the time was fixed, a.p. 1300, to have it made 
up every year on Ascension Eve ; previously it had 

n made at different seasons. What was this 
Horngarth? and was such service performed 
elsewhere ? Ricnarp CRAVEN. 

Victoria Square, Whitby. 








REVERENCE DONE TO THE SACRAMENT. — 

“This sacrament of the Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Luther calls safely venerabile et adorabile, for 
certainly whatsoever that is which we see, that which 
we receive is to be adored, for we receive Christ. He is 
Res sacramenti, the forme, the essence, the substance, 
the soule of the sacrament. And Sacramentum sine re 
sacramenti mors est. To take the body and not the soule, 
the bread and not Christ, is death. But he that feels 
Christ in the receiving of the sacrament and will not 
bend his knee, would scarce bend his knee if he saw 
Him. The first of that royall family which thinks itselfe 
the greatest in Christendome at this day, the House of 
Autrich, had the first marks of their greatnesse, the 
Empire, brought into that House for a particular 
reverence done to the holy and blessed sacrament.”— 
Donne’s LX XX. Sermons (1640), p. 693. 


What is the allusion in the concluding sentence 
of the above extract ? tc. H. A. 


[Rudolf von Habsburg, riding to his Swiss home, from 
hunting, came upon a priest carrying the sacrament to a 
sick man. The priest, on foot, was stopped by a river. 
Rudolf dismounted, set priest and “sacrament” on 
horseback, and led the steed by the rein to the sick man’s 
house. He declined to take the horse again to daily use, 
but gave it to the priest for the service of the Church. 
Remembering this deed, Werner, =. of Mainz, 
in 1273, procured the election of Rudolf as King of the 
Romans and Kaiser. Schiller has told the legend in one 
of the best of his ballads, “ Der Graf von Habsburg.” 
The popular historian Duller says the archiepiscopal 
electors procured the election of Rudolf on the ground 
that he was a humble Count who would further rather 
than oppose their purposes:—‘ Sie wiinschten einen 
Konig welcher von Haus aus nicht so miichtig wiire, dass 
er sie in der Erweiterung ihrer landesherrlichen Gewalt 
etwa beschriinken kinnte.”—(eschichte des Deutschen 
Volkes, p. 263.] 


Counters 1n Graves.—The other day I had 
given me, by the sexton, a small brass coin, which 
he said had been dug up in the old churchyard on 
the top of Churchdown Hill whilst making a 
grave. I found it to be a Nuremberg token, in 
good condition, date about 1600 or so, and as the 
inscription on it is of the usual character, it is not 
worth describing; but having heard from a friend 
that it was formerly the custom of Roman 
Catholics to deposit money in the coffin with the 
corpse, I wish to ask whether this be so. 

My friend, who is a physician, added the infor- 
mation, that the custom of placing money on the 
eyelids of a person just dead is of Roman Catholic 
origin. Now, there seems no reason why such 
custom may not have existed at any time ; for it 
would appear that the money is simply used to 
serve the purpose of a weight to retain the closed 
lids until the rigor mortis supervenes. But as to 
any religious significance, anything like the obolus 
for the ferryman, I doubt. By the way, I may 
note that,on looking into the Grecian Antiquities of 
Lambert Bos, he says that two of these coins were 
said to be used by the Greeks, and refers to 
Aristophanes (the Rane, v. 140), where perha) 
according to the scholiast Hemsterhus, Ad Lucian 
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Dialog., p. 17, the dramatist indulges in poetical 
license rather than adheres to strict fact. Still, 
Juvenal, iii. 267, calls it triens. We all know 
that many of our customs have a long pedigree, so 
that, without saying more on that point, I will put 
this and the query as to coins placed in coffins 
before your readers for any light they can throw 
upon these customs. F. 8. 
Churchdown. 


IRELAND AND Puenicia.—In that remarkable 
book, India in Greece; or, Truth in Mythology, 
by E. Povocke, Esq., 1852, I find the following 
hypothesis, little short of assertion, wherein, after 
speaking of the ancestors of the Pheenicians, Mr. 
Pococke proceeds : “ Hence this people were styled 
Bhainikoi (Phainikoi) or the ‘Hyas.’” He then 
adds this note :— 

“P’Haien ‘the Hayas, plural of Hai. [Is this the 
source of the Haiclan’] P’Hainika, a derivative form, 
with the same meaning. The Hayas (P’Hainicas, P’He- 
nicians) were the colonists of Ireland. Hence the quasi- 
identity of the Irish and Pheenicians. The Irish are 
Hi-Bernas, Hya-tribes (berna, a tribe), and their land 
Hi-bernia, Land of the Hya tribes.” 

Hence we may infer that the name Fenian is 
an abbreviation of Pheenician. At the end of 
that work is this announcement :— 

“ Shortly will be published, by the same Author, The 
Early History of Great Britain; including the Settle- 
ment of the Afghan Tribe in Scotland, and the Hi-Bernas 
or Hya Tribes in Ireland.” 

I now would ask whether this work was pub- 
lished. I cannot find it in the British Museum 
Library. Can any of your obliging correspondents 
inform me whether the author is living? if not, 
when he died? T. Y—z. 

[Mr. Ebenezer C. Pococke did not live to finish, if he 
ever really began, the work named above. He was the 
son of the inventor of kite carriages, and of the applica- 
tion of kites to boats, to accelerate their motion on the 
water. Mr. E. C. Pococke has been dead many years.] 


TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT IN THE Four- 
rEENTH Century.—I want to know how Chaucer 
yot to Italy in 1372 and 1378. I assume that he 
rossed the Channel, and rode to Lombardy, his 
destination ; but whether he took his horse over 
with him, and rode it all the way, or bought or 
hired one in France, and rode that all the way, or 
hired a post-horse between one town and another, 
[I do not know. It has been suggested that his 
course was to Marseilles, and then by ship along 
the coast ; but that I doubt. Will any one cite 
me instances to show the usual practice of early 
travellers on the Continent ? 

F. J. Furnivat. 


Wituiam Pewy’s Treaty witH THE Inprans. 
—In what collection does the celebrated painting 
by Benjamin West of “ William Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians” find a place, so well known 
from the fine engraving of it by John Hall, who 





also engraved “The Battle of the Boyne” and 
“Oliver Cromwell Dissolving the Long Parlia- 
ment,” by the same artist? And was the late 
William Stuart, Esq., of Aldenham Abbey, in the 
county of Hertford, who died in 1874, descended 
in the female line from William Penn, his father, 
the Hon. William Stuart, Archbishop of Armagh, 
having married Sophia Margaret Juliana, daughte: 
of Thomas Penn, Esq.? There used to be at Al- 
denham some interesting relics of the celebrated 
Quaker, and of his father, Admiral Penn ; and I 
believe that Mr. Stuart received a pension from 
the Crown in consequence of some rights which 
had been surrendered by his great ancestor, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, William Penn. 
Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


W. Ferrers, &c.—I have in my possession a 
paper, being, in fact, a counsel’s opinion, dated 
March 18, 1729, and signed “ W. Ferrers, Bashall.” 
Is anything known as to his reputation, legal 
position, &c.? In the same document occurs tle 
name of Dr. John Sharp, Archbishop of York. 1 
shall be glad to be informed of the date of his 
entrance on, and his voidance of, that See. 

(Dr. John Sharp was Abp. of York from 1691 to 1714. 
He is said to have had influence enough with Queen 
Anne to prevent Swift having a bishopric. Sharp’s son 
was Archdeacon of Northumberland. Of the Arch- 
deacon’s two sons, one was Prebendary of Durham, the 
other was the celebrated Granville Sharp. ranville 
was apprenticed to a linen-draper on Tower Hill. 
During his seven years he had four masters—a Quaker, 
a Presbyterian, a Roman Catholic, and one who was of 
no religion at all. Subsequently. Granville Sharp was 
for eighteen years clerk in the Ordnance Office, which 
he left rather than book the shipment of war material 
against the revolted colonies. ] 


Portraits oF Swirt.--Which are considered 
the most reliable of the portraits of Swift? There 
isa rough but vigorous etching of the Dean by 
B. Wilson, dated 1751, prefixed to the Earl of 
Orrery’s Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. 
Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 
in a series of letters to his son, the Hon. Hamilton 
Boyle, published by George Faulkner in 1752. 
In what estimation is it held? As there is a life 
of the brilliant and eccentric author of Gulliver 
announced to appear shortly, from the pen of the 
biographer of Goldsmith and Dickens, it may be 
useful to elicit some information on the point. 

orc. 

THe Lyypnurst Srirrvur.—aAll readers of 
guide books for Hampshire have been told about 
the so-called King William Rufus’s stirrup, there- 
fore I need not relate the legend here. I examined 
it last week as it hangs over the old fireplace in 
the Court hall, and I was completely disappointed. 
I believe it to be nothing more than a big old 
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stirrup of the time when great jack-boots were 
worn, say 1710, or thereabouts, which date ap- 
pears on the leaden shoots of the gables outside 
the building. 

I do not ask as to the truth of the legend ; but 
I think that it is of very recent fabrication. 
Stewart Rose’s Red King has the lines :— 

“ And still, in merry Lyndhurst’s hall, 
Red William’s stirrup decks the wall, 
Who lists the sight may see.” 
But in Warner’s Tour through the New Forest, 
&c. (1789), no mention is made of the stirrup or 
its legend, nor can I find any earlier allusion to it. 
The era of Sir Walter Scott was very prolific in 
sham poetry and sham legend. Will searchers 
kindly oblige with a notice of any earlier printed 
reference to the stirrup and its story ? 
Epwarp Kine. 

[In Murray's Handbook: the stirrup is said to be “ prob- 

ably not older than the reign of Henry VIII.”] 


Tue Eicntn Cuampion.—I have rather a 
coarse tract, entitled “ The Life and Heroick Ac- 
tions of the Eighth Champion of Christendom, &c. 
By James Gurthrie, Biographer,” 8vo., 1739, with 
a frontispiece representing a person with stick 
uplifted chastising another he has collared and 
brought to his knees, subscribed “The Adventure 
of the Knight with his Taylor.” In the margin, 
in a line with the author’s name, is written “S* 
Rob. Godschal.” Jas. Guthrie, A.M., was at the 
period Ordinary of Newgate, and Sir R. Godschal 


mayor. Has my book reference to any incident 
in which they figure ? J. O. 
Keyrick : Mason.—What was the date, and 


who was the hero, of Kenrick’s alliterative satire, 
published in his Poems, beginning :— 
* As in the gutter struts the carrion crow, 
So stalks, in sable state, stiff, solemn, slow,” Kc. ? 
In Mason’s Heroic Epistle, what is the allusion 
contained in the couplet :— 
“See Jemmy Twitcher shambles, stop, stop thief ! 
He’s stol’n the Earl of Denbigh’s handkerchief” ? 
Jemmy Twitcher, I suppose, is Lord Sandwich. 
J. vE S. 


ORIENTATION OF CuuRcHES.—Why do the axes 
of many churches vary so widely from the true 
east! I know, of course, that they are said to 
point to the direction in which the sun rises on 
the day of the saint to whom they are dedicated ; 
but this seems a far-fetched explanation. What- 


ever the reason, it cannot be ignorance of the true 
east, nor, in most cases, exigencies of site, since we 
often find such churches built on open level ground. 
The Ecclesiological (Cambridge Camden) Society 
blished The Orientator, which, according to 
What is its nature ? 
ANDREANUS. 


hn, is out of print. 





Witi-0’-THE-Wisp.—Nothing is more common 
as an illustration than the Will-o’-the-wisp ; but 
is it not extremely rare asa fact? I have never 
seen one, and have only met one person who 
believed he had. Can any of your correspondents 
tell me if a Will-o’-the-wisp can be found in 
England at the present time, and when, and 
where ? a. A. B. 


THe Humaine-Tor.—Socrates has ably ac- 
counted for the hum of a gnat, vide Aristophanes’ 
Clouds. A humming-top forcibly spun hums 
loudly for a short time; the sound gradually 
decreases, and then stops entirely. After a brief 
cessation it begins again. What is the cause ? 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 


A German Grammuar.—I am anxious to obtain 
information of a German grammar or lesson-book 
published some time ago—say two years—in which 
the system pursued was based on the number of 
words having identical roots in the two languages, 
German and English—in fact, on strictly etymolo- 
gical principles. Do any of your correspondents 
know of the book or such a book ? 

H. H. M. B. 


Heratpic.—To what family do the following 
arms belong: Or, a lion passant gules; inf. 
sinister corner of the shield a dexter hand clenched, 
and couped at the wrist, gules ; on a chief azure, 
three crosses patée of the field? They were ‘irst 
quartered, I think, by the Mallié family about 
hundred years ago. Query, under what circum- 
stances ? S. Bartron-Eckerr. 

“ Nan-Panton.”—This is the name of a hill 
near Loughborough, on the border of Charnwood 
Forest, Leicester. What is its derivation ? 

Henry C. Lorrs. 


1e 


“Tre MIssA EST.”—When were these words in- 
troduced into the Latin mass? who introduced 
them? and what is their meaning? They are 
generally translated “Go, you are dismissed.” 
“Tte” is go, we all know; but how “missa est” 
comes to mean “ you are dismissed,” I am at a ! 
to understand. Is there an ellipsis, and is “mis 
a noun or a participle? I shall be glad of any in- 
formation on this subject. OrTHODOXU 





INTERMENT OF Betts.—We are told, in a note 
to Mr. E. B. Underhill’s translation of T. J. van 
Braght’s Martyrology of the ... Baptists, that if, 
in the Middle Ages, “a consecrated bell happened 
to get broken, it was interred in the church like a 
human body,” ii. 13. What authority is there for 
this statement ? K. P. D. E. 


ApmiraL Sir A. Bertiz, Bart.—Can you 
furnish the names and other particulars of the 





| four sisters of Admiral Sir Albemarle Bertie, 
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Bart., K.C.B., so created in 1812?—one married to 
Naylor, Esq. ; another, “ Diana, married in 
Calcutta, in 1780, to Joseph Cator, merchant, 
afterwards of Beckenham.” LINCOLNSHIRE. 





YromAN or THE WarpDROBE.— Will some reader 
kindly supply me with the name of the successor 
of Thomas Dixon, who was appointed “ Yeoman 
of the Wardrobe” to Queen Elizabeth in 1603, 
also the date of succession ? R. W. Drxon. 

Seaton Carew, West Hartlepool. 





Replies. 


“LES SUPERCHERIES LITTERAIRES 
DEVOILEES.” 
(4% S. viii. 347, 412, 432, 489; ix. 21; xi. 125.) 

Since Isent my last note, Nov. 25, 1871 (p. 432), 
to you on this work the inquiry has crept on slowly 
but surely. The Supercheries of Quérard being 
finished, the subscribers are now waiting with 
anxiety the completion of the third edition of 
Barbier’s celebrated Dictionnaire. As the work 
has progressed through and in spite of the late war 
and siege of Paris, it is to be hoped that the same 
perseverance will see it to a successful end. I 
now have to note the following corrections :— 

Vol. iii. col. 858. The title of a work called 
Les Mystéres de Londres, par Sir Francis Trollopp, 
is given. Sir Francis Trollopp is a name assumed 
by Paul Féval. 

A foot-note says that there is a writer, “ English 
or American,” named Francis Trolloppe, which is 
inexact. There is an English authoress named 
Frances Trollope, but there is no Francis, nor any 
author named Trolloppe with two p’s. The name 
of “Trollopp,” as they put it, seems to give the 
French great trouble. A reference to our Men of 
the Time would have elucidated the matter. 

In col. 992 f. occurs the following: “ Warren 
(Sam.) ps sous lequel ont été imprimés les premiers 
romans de Dickens.” It is doubtful whether Mr. 
Samuel Warren or Dickens would have felt more 
offended at such a mistake as this. The editors of 
the Supercheries must, in their errata, cancel this 
article ; especially when we refer to the statement 
about Boz, vol. i. col. 315 (“N. & Q..” 4™ §. viii. 
348). 

At col. 999 we find the Memoirs of Harriette 
Wilson vritten (sic) by herself, and we are told 
that this work was written by Thomas Little (not 
Thomas Moore, however, who wrote under that 
pseudonym). Can any of your readers give me 
any information of the above Thomas Little? 
Lowndes gives the Memoirs, and so does Allibone, 
but neither mentions Little. Harriette Wilson 
might have been the authoress. She is credited 
with the authorship of Clara Gazul, &c., in 1830, 
a work that of course should not be confused with 





one of much the same title, by Prosper Mérimée. 
(See the Supercheries, vol. ii. col. 142.) I am un- 
able to explain what could have induced two 
authors in the same year to adopt the name of 
Clara Gazul. Did the disreputable one adopt it 
from the reputable ? 

On col. 1001 d. we have what seems to me to 
be a mistaken interpretation of the pseudonym 
“ Oldbook,” which has been assumed by a French 
writer. I apprehend that it simply means if trans- 
lated vieur-livre. The editors, however, translate 
it by “vieux bouquin,” or even, they intimate, 
something worse. I took vieux bouquin to mean 
old buck, and that alone, but on referring to the 
French and English Dictionary by Molé, Tauch- 
nitz, Jeune, 1847, I find bouguin means “ old 
book” as well as “old buck.” This leads me to 
ask whether “ book” is synonymous with “ buck” 
in English. However this may be, I think there 
can be no doubt that a person who takes the pseu- 
donym of “Old book” means that and not “ Old 
buck.” This ends my notes on the Supercheries. 
I have observed a few “ printers’ errors” (poor 
printer!) in the English portion, and some little 
curiosities which make one regret the proof-sheets 
were not submitted to an English eye, but most of 
these any Englishman can himself correct. I have 
also a few corrections for Barbier’s Dictionnaire, 
which I may have an opportunity of noting. 

I have been struck with the persistent manner 
in which all, or nearly all, the English names have 
been more or less turned into French, a most un- 
warrantable practice, but more especially so for 
bibliographers. A learned French author, Adrien 
Baillet, in his Avwtewrs Déguisez, published in 
Paris in 1690, countenanced and even approved 
this vicious practice, and this has probably been 
an authority and excuse ever since. If we follow 
their example, Gustave Brunet would become Gus- 
tavus Brunett ; Pierre Janet, Peter ; and Olivier 
Barbier, Oliver Barber. 

I may here observe the great improvement in 
the bibliography of the Swpercheries under M. 
Brunet’s auspices. Quérard and all the other 
bibliographers of his time had very loose notions 
of scientific bibliography as distinguished from 
what I may call literary men’s bibliography. 

The improvement applies still more to M. Bar- 
bier’s Dictionnaire, which has much improved 
since the first edition. As an example, the reader 
can refer to No. 410, in the edition of 1806. It is 
the above-quoted work, Baillet’s Auteurs Déquisez. 
The improvement in the manner of cataloguing in 
the third edition of 1872, col. 320e., is seen in the 
greater correctness with which the title, &c., is 
given, and the addition of the collation. Tho 
in the collation there is a little point I should like 
to notice. It is this, Baillet’s work is, to all intents 
and purposes, anonymous. Nevertheless, on the 
page devoted to the list of corrections and the 
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“Privilege du Roy” (a page, by-the-bye, not in 
Barbier’s collation, which is, therefore, so far de- 
fective), we find that the permission to print is 
given to the “Sieur A. B.” Thus the author's 
initials do occur in the book, though not for the 
cataloguer’s purpose, so as to make it pseudo- 
nymous. Baillet’s iittle but excellent treatise was, 
I believe, the origin and cause of A. A. Barbier’s 
great work. He began by trying to find out the 
titles of the books referred to by Baillet, and was 
so led on till he produced the best work of its 
kind that has yet been done. 
OtpHar Hamst. 

New Barnet, Herts. 


Tue Roor “ Mix-” : Minnow (5® §. iii. 321, 
371, 413, 449 ; iv. 32, 92, 177.)—I fear O. W. T. 
(p. 177) has for once made a mistake which he 
does not make, I think, very often. He has 
adopted the supposed derivation of the English 
minnow from the French without having first 
looked at the evidence. We must not trust to the 
dictionaries in such cases, but rather look to our 
literature. Before we attempt etymology, we 
should always trace the history of the word. Let 
us first find a few instances. 

In the Babees Boke I find menewes, p. 280 ; 
menuce, p. 171; menuse, p. 168 ; minoes, p. 220. 
These are late instances. The form menoun occurs 
(says Jamieson) in Barbour’s Bruce; I believe the 
word is really the plural in the form menownys, 
but I have lost the reference. At any rate, this 
takes us back to a.p. 1375. 

However, to save time, I may as well say at 
once that the Low-Latin menas occurs in Ailfric’s 
Colloquy, and that the native term by which that 
was interpreted in order to render it intelligible 
to the juveniles of the period was mynas. A word 
thus familiar in England at so early a period 
cannot well have been merely borrowed from the 
French. If borrowed at all, it was taken from the 
Latin directly, and from a somewhat different 
Latin form. 

If the argument is that the French form may 
have affected our modern form, I have nothing to 
say against it. It may have done so; but it is 
hardly amongst the language of the more juvenile 
portion of the less educated classes (to whom the 
word is quite familiar) that we should expect to 
find the French influence very strong. 

The fact is that a root like min- is unaffected 
by Grimm’s law; hence the curious likeness of 
the cognate forms minimus in Latin and minnists 
in Mzso-Gothic ; yet even here the likeness only 
extends to the root, though the words have the 
very same meaning. 

Not perceiving this, Jamieson claimed minnow 
as a Gaelic word ; and, in fact, the allied word 
mean, little, is good Gaelic enough ; but then we 











have also minni in Icelandic, mindre in Swedish 
and Danish, and minder in German, meaning less. 
I see no reason why minnow may not be a truly 
native word; and I think that two facts point 
that way—viz., (1) that min- is a known Low- 
German root, and (2) that the form mynas actually 
occurs in a very old Colloquy in which easy words 
were inserted for the use of the juveniles. The 
same root is, of course, equally Gaelic, equally 
Scandinavian, and equally Latin, and naturally 
produced, through the Latin, a French form so 
closely resembling our native one as, easily enough, 
to have been confused with it. 

I observe, at p. 175, that Cou. ELuis expresses a 
belief that Sanskrit is derived from the Teutonic, 
and not the Teutonic from the Sanskrit, “as is 
generally believed.” I am glad to see this protest, 
because it is a healthy sign that, in course of time, 
the “general belief” will come round to what is 
actually shown by the evidence, viz., that Sanskrit 
is quite as much (and, I may add, quite as little) 
derived from the Teutonic as is the Teutonic from 
the Sanskrit. The English, Latin, Greek, High 
German, Sanskrit, and some other languages are 
simply, in their older forms, equal and parallel ; 
and it is incorrect to talk of derivation of a word 
in any one language from a word in any other 
unless there is plain evidence that the word was 
actually borrowed by importation, either of the 
article which bore the foreign name, or else of a 
stream of people who brought the new term with 
them. Simple and elementary considerations of 
this character are constantly being lost sight of, 
which may be an excuse for my wandering off to 
the mention of them. Water W. Sxeart. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


O. W. T. says that “it seems” (to him) “that” 
the dictionaries are right in tracing the root of 
minim and minnow to the French, and that the 
derivation would thus be Lat. minutus, small,” &c. 
The true root, long anterior to the Latin minus 
and minor and to their French derivatives, is the 
Celtic and Gaelic min, small, tender, delicate ; 
also meal that has been ground small from grain 
or corn. In the same ancient language, min bhrist 
signifies to break small or pulverize, and mineachd 
signifies softness, delicacy, fineness, or smallness 
of texture. The ideas of littleness and affection 
led to the formation of the medieval German 
word minne, love, whence the Minnesingers or trou- 
badours, who sang love-songs, and the Lowland 
Scotch word minnie, applied by young children 
affectionately to their mother. 

Cartes Mackay. 

Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


Font rv Youtereave Cuurcn (5" §, iv. 169.) 
—W. H. B. will find an allusion to the curious 
font at Youlgreave Church, Derbyshire, in Paley’s 
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Fonts (published in 1844, at p. 29 of the Intro- 
duction) :— 

‘A very remarkable appendage to some fonts is a 
small projecting bracket or ledge near the upper part, as 
exhibited in the woodcut of that from Pit:ford Church, 
Derbyshire. Another occurs at Youlgreave, Derbyshire 
(engraved in Markland’s Remarks on English Churches, 
p- 92). The use is altogether uncertain. Some have 
supposed that it was intended to receive the crewet of 
holy oil.” 

The latter use seems to have been very likely. 
The projection, however, of the font at Pitsford, 
which is of much later date, was evidently in- 
tended for a different purpose from that at Youl- 
greave, possibly, as Mr. Paley suggests, to hold 
# crucifix, as small holes in it still exist. The font 
at Youlgreave is also remarkable for its represen- 
tation of a salamander of by no means common 
occurrence (a type of baptism). I have a vivid 
recollection of this very interesting font, of which 
I have my sketch lying before me. The junction 
between the bowl and the stem is without mould- 
ings, and instead there are rude corbels. 

Epmunp B. Ferrey. 

The “stoup” inquired about by your corre- 
spondent is, I take it, a chrismal, that is, a vessel 
for containing the oil, or chrism, with which per- 
sons, in ancient times, were anointed immediately 
after the sacrament of baptism. 

Whether the position of the chrismal were 
generally such as the one “in Youlgreave Church ” 
I cannot say ; but considering that this part of 
the ancient office was performed instantly after 
baptism, it would certainly be very convenient, 
and therefore not unlikely. 

The best authority I am acquainted with on all 
matters of this kind is Martene’s De Antiquis 

*Ecclesie Ritibus, and in turning to this, I find, at 
p. 68, vol. i., fol. 1788,— 

* Levat eum a fonte, et faciens crucem de chrismate cum 
pollice in vertice ejus cum invocatione S. Trinitatis, et 
dicit; Deus omnipotens, Pater Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, qui te regeneravit,” &c. 

“He raises him from the font, and signing him 
with the sign of the cross, with chrism, on his fore- 
head, and invoking the Holy Trinity, says, Al- 
mighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath regenerated thee,” &c. This, I think, is con- 
clusive as to the time of the chrismation, See 
also Ducange, sub voce, and Bingham’s Orig. Eccl., 
vol. ii. b. viii. ch. vii. § 6. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

The stoup on the font at Youlgreave was, very 
possibly, in order to receive the vessel with the oil 
used in the service of baptism. A niche near the 
font in some churches was also used, as is sup- 
posed, for the same purpose. Such a one occurs 
in Toot Baldon Church, Oxon, and is thus de- 
scribed : 

“ The nave has four early English arches on each side. 
. » - The eastern respond, which is of this character, 








has a small trefoil-headed niche immediately above the 
cap, supposed to have been for the holy oil used im 
baptism by the Roman Church, and, therefore, to mark 
the original place of the font.”"—Gwide to Architect. 
Ant. in Neigh. of Oxford, p- 385, with illustration of 
“Cap on the south side.” Ox., 1846. 

Two other reasons are attributed for the use by 
J. H. Markland, Remarks on English Churches, 
p. 91, Ox., 1843. In a note he observes :— 

“The font represented at p. 92... has been now 
properly replaced within the walls of the parish church 
of Youlgreave, Derbyshire. The small basin attached to 
the pedestal is of very rare occurrence; can a second 
example be shown? It may have served either as a 
stoup for holy water, as the font itself would be con- 
veniently placed near the entrance door, or, as Mr. 
Jewitt suggests, it may have been employed for affusion 
in the rite of baptism.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


The “ stoup” is supposed to have been a chris- 
matory. For notices of it and others similar to it, 
see Handbook of Engl. Ecclesiology, Masters, 
1847, p. 139. ae eS 

Winterton, Brigg. 


Captain Burton: Lovis XIV. (5 S. iii 
366, 507, 520.)—An interesting correspondence 
with Mapame Van Eys has given me the fol- 
lowing corrections respecting the Louis XIV. his- 
tory. She shrewdly observes that so great an 
event as a marriage between Louis XIV. and 
Madame de Montmorency was not likely to pass 
away and leave no trace in the annals of the 
French Court. She first calls in question the date 
of Lady Primrose’s marriage, and then goes on to 
say, “The husband of the Comtesse de Mont- 
morency may have been descended from a Con- 
stable of Montmorency, but can never have been a 
Constable himself, Louis XIII. having suppressed 
the office of High Constable of France on the 13th 
of March, 1627. The two Montmorencys who 
have been High Constables of France at so modern 
a date—for there were many in a much more 
ancient period—are Anne, Duc de Montmorency, 
and his son, Duc Henri, who died on the 1st April, 
1614. He left several children, legitimate and 
illegitimate. Secondly, according to Burke's 
Peerage, Miss Drelincourt married the third Vis- 
count Primrose in 1739, and became a widow in 
1741 ; so that it is only after 1739 that she can 
have taken charge of a son of Louis le Jeune, or 
after 1741 that she could have married Louis le 
Jeune himself, supposing the second version should 
be the right one. It would be important,” says 
Mapame Van Eys, “ to ascertain the exact date ot 
Lady Primrose’s birth. Her father, Pierre Drelin- 
court, the Dean of Armagh, was the son of Charles 
Drelincourt, who was born in 1595, married in 
1625, had sixteen children, and died in 1669, so 
that the Dean of Armagh was born before that 
date. It would be also important to find out the 
date of his death, to see whether he can have been 
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he godfather of the child in charge of his daughter 
when she was Lady Primrose, that is to say, 
between 1739 and 1741. If we had the date of 
Lady Primrose’s birth it would give us her age in 
1741, and show the possibility or impossibility of 
1 subsequent marriage with Louis le Jeune.” 
Mapame Van Eys further remarks that since we 
know that she cannot have taken charge of the 
thild before 1739, it is strange that Louis le Jeune 
should speak of the licentiousness of his father’s 
Court, Louis XIV. having been dead since 1715, 
and she believes there is more probability in the 
second version. Louis le Jeune, coming as an 
infant to England in 1685, must have been about 
fifty-seven in 1741, and at that age may very pos- 
sibly have been the second husband of Lady 
Primrose. 

The third version of the story, as given in the 
second letter to “N. & Q.,” certainly seems to 
support the first version ; but then a new difficulty 
wises from the expression, “his maternal uncle, 
Dr. Drelincourt.” Mavame Van Evys is of opinion 
that the first step to be taken is to find out the 
date of Pierre Drelincourt’s death, and the date 
if the birth of his daughter, Lady Primrose, with- 
out which it is impossible to establish these facts. 
There is a family of Montmorency who claim 
relationship with the French Montmorency, and 
still bear the name of Anne, after the famous 
Constable. They live at Streatham. There is 
ilso a genealogical memoir of the family of Mont- 
morency, styled De Marisco or Morres, ancient 
Lords of Marisco, or Montemarisco, in the peerage 
of England and Ireland, Paris, 1817. It is in the 
British Museum. This branch came over with 
William the Conqueror, and settled eventually 
in Ireland, and have a common origin with the 
French Montmorencys. I now ask some reader of 
“N. & Q.” for the date of the birth of the Dean 
f Armagh, and for the date of the birth and death 
of his daughter, Lady Primrose. It is said that 
Louis XIV. had many illegitimate children besides 
those of La Vailitre and De Montespan. They 
were brought up in ignorance of their royal origin ; 
the daughters were mostly put into convents and 
the sons into the Army. There was a valet-de- 
hambre to Louis XTV. when he was a boy, named 
La Porte, who is supposed to have had, in after 
life, the care of many of those children. His 
memoirs are in the British Museum. The mys- 
terious affair of the Comtesse de Montmorency is 
most interesting in a genealogical and historical 
point of view, and I hope we shall arrive at the 
truth, for public information, and for my especial 
interest, which is— 

Louis XIV. 

Son, Louis le Jeune (known as Louis Drelin- 
court Young), by Comtesse de Montmorency, 
married to Lady Primrose, daughter of Drelin- 
court, Dean of Armagh. 











Daughter, Sarah Young, married to Dr. John 
Campbell, LL.D., Vicar-General of Tuam, Galway. 

Daughter, Maria Margaretta Campbell, married 
to the Rev. Edward Burton, Rector of Tuam, 
Galway. 

Son, Lieut.-Col. Joseph 
36th Regt. 

Son, Captain Richard Burton, my husband, who 
is consequently great-great-great-grandson of Louis 
XIV., and is also probably, if we can only prove 
it, entitled to an English baronetcy dating from 
1622. IsaBEL Burron. 


Netterville Burton, 


“ Look BEFORE YE Loup” (5™ 8. iv. 168.)—A 
second part of this “ Tract for the Times,” and en- 
titled Anither Box of Healin’ Sa’ for the same 
Crackit Crowns, by this same author, bears date 
1794, “& sold at Edin: by W. Brown.” Look 
before ye Loup is one of a host of patriotic 
pamphlets, in prose and verse, got up in Scotland 
to stem the mania for liberty which followed the 
French Revolution, and the introduction of Tom 
Paine’s writings. This belongs to the dramatic 
class :—Scene, an Ale-house.—Harry Heeltap, 
Simon Shuttle, Sandy Snip, Patie Plenshaw, 
Willie Whittle, and others, seated round a table ; 
Harry in the chair, The Rights of Man before 
him. In the midst of the discussion a very 
dramatic effect is produced by Jenny bursting 
into the room, and, in a few energetic sentences, 
delivering her verdict upon the matter in hand not 
at all in accordance with the sederunt; but, being 
backed up by Charlie Clod, a country farmer, who 
enters opportunely, the tables are turned upon the 
craven politicians, and all are walked off to their 
ordinary occupations, singing “God save the King,” 
with three huzzas for the British constitution. 
This amusing thing was reprinted by Colvill at 
Dundee in 1819, which, with the name on the 
second part, gives a colouring to a note I have of 
its being the work of one Brown, editor of the 
Dundee Repository. It may not be out of place 
here noting another little piece before me, pro- 
voked by the same Friends of the People, and 
having the same loyal end in view; it is The 
Rights of Asses, Edin., 1792, also anon., with a 
frontispiece representing a conclave of solemn 
donkeys braying out their dissatisfaction with 
things as they are, in demands for “Liberty and 
more Corn,” &c. ; another was The Patriotic Wolves, 
by the Rev. W. Robb, 1792—probably all follow- 
ing suit from Hannah More, who, in the south, 
was using her powerful pen against the same 
political incendiaries, her tract, in the style under 
notice, being the Village Politicians, addressed to 
all the Mechanics, Journeymen, and Day Labourers 
of G. B. By Jamie Chip, a Country Wright. 


InFRAcoMBE (5 §. iii. 449 ; iv. 31.)—Accord- 
ing to Cox, Mag. Brit., 1720, vol. i. p. 513, the 
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Charter of Incorporation was then still in force, 
and the town was liable to return burgesses to 
Parliament, but had hitherto been excused. De 
Foe’s account, in the first edition, of the town, 1725, 
is rather fuller than that which is quoted at p. 31. 
He says :— 

**A good Market and Port town called Jifar-Comb, a 
town of good Trade, Populous, and rich; all which is 
owing to its having a very good harbour and Road for 
ships, and where ships from /reland often put in,” &c. 

In Britton and Brayley’s Devonshire Illustrated, 
1832, the town is described as having been a con- 
siderable seaport in 1346, when it sent six ships 
and eighty-two seamen for the Calais fleet. The 
Lord Fitz Warine, who appears to have then been 
Lord of the Manor, accompanied Edward IIT. on 
this occasion. The harbour, pier, and lighthouse 
were wholly maintained by the Lords Fitz Warine, 
and their descendahts, the Bourchier Wreys, till 
1731, when an Act of Parliament was passed for 
repairing the pier and harbour of Ilfordcombe, in 
Devonshire. 

Most old writers, such as Speed, Spelman, and 
Camden, call it Ilfar-combe, otherwise Alfrin- 
combe, or Ilfrid-combe. It will be remembered that 
Camden visited the town in 1588 to collect notes 
on the antiquities of Devon, and that, though a 
layman, he was appointed to the prebendal stall 
of Ilfarcombe by his friend John Piers, then 
Bishop of Salisbury, and held it under seven suc- 
cessive bishops till his death in 1623. 

Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton. 


Your correspondents have omitted to mention the 
North Devon Handbook: (1856, Banfield, ’'combe*), 
from which I venture to copy the following :— 

“ Of the antiquity of the harbour the following parti- 
culars afford interesting proof. In a list or roll of the 
Fleet of Edward III., taken a.p. 1346, Ilfracombe is de- 
scribed as having provided six vessels and 96 men: 
whereas the Mersey found but one vessel and 5 men.” 

Ilfracombe was also a place of some importance 
in the Civil Wars, for about Sept. 1644— 

“Sir Francis Doddington, with his horse, fell upon 
Iiferdcombe, a small seaport not far from Barnstaple, 
and took it, with 20 pieces of ordnance and as many 
barrels of gunpowder, and near 200 arms. The gaining 
of this place much facilitated the possessing of Barn- 
staple” (Sir E. Walker’s Historical Discourses). 

St. Nicholas’s Chapel was used from early times 
as a lighthouse (see Veysey’s Register, ii. fol. 13, 
14th April, 1522):— 

“Tn capella 8S" Nicolaii super Portum Ville de Ilfra- 
combe fundata, Luminare quoddam singulis annis per 
totam hiemem nocturnis temporibus in summitate dicte 
capelle ardens, velut stella nocte coruscans inseritur.” 
An indulgence of forty days is also offered by the 
bishop to all true penitents, “ qui ad dicti Luminis 
sustentationem manus porrexerint adjutrices.” In 


“* Edited by Rev. G. Tugwell, M.A. 











addition to the great parish church (113 ft. by 61 ft.) 
there were once four chapels within the parish. 
~ oe 
Pewsey. 


Lonpon Atmanacs (5 §. iv. 81, 139.)—Mr. 
LentHAn’s note recalled to my memory that I had 
amongst my books a similar volume in red morocco, 
having on the back and covers, in thirteen different 
places, the stamp in gold of the monogram “G. R.,” 
surmounted by the crown. It contains thirteen 
different almanacs for the year 1723, and must at 
one time have been in the hands of royalty. 
They are arranged in alphabetical order, and each 
is provided with a finding slip of parchment, the 
name of the author being written on the projecting 
part. I have good reason to believe that it con- 
tains a complete collection of all the almanacs 
printed for the Company of Stationers for that 
year. The titles abbreviated are :— 

1. “Remarkable News from the Stars; or, an Ephe- 
meris. .. . By William Andrews, Student in Astrology.” 

2. “‘ Merlinus Anglicus Junior; or, the Starry Messen- 
ger.... By Henry Coley, Student in the Mathematicks, 
and the Celestial Sciences.” 

3. “ Epnpepie ; or, a Diary, Astronomical, Astrological, 
Meteorological. ... . By Job Gadbury, Student in 
Physick and Astrology.” 

4. “The Ladies’ Diary; or, the Woman’s Almanack. 

nae Being the twentieth ever publish’d of that kind.” 

5. “An Ephemeris; or, an Astronomical State of the 


Heavens. .... By George Kingsley, Gent. :Aopabn- 
partoc.” 

6. “Vox Stellarum: being an Almanack..... By 
Francis Moore, Licens'd Physician, and Student in Astro- 
logy.” 

7. ** Merlinus Liberatus. An Almanack.... By John 
Partridge.” 


8. “Parker’s Ephemeris. . . . The thirty-fourth im- 
pression.” 

9. “The Celestial Diary; or, an Ephemeris. . . . B 
Salem Pearse, Student in Physick and Ceelestial Science.” 

10. “Poor Robin; 1723: an Almanack after the Old 
and New Fashion. . . . Written by Poor Robin, Knight 
of the Burnt Island, a Well-wisher to the Mathematicks.” 

11. “‘ Apollo Anglicanus; the English Apollo. .... 
By Richard Saunder, Student in the Physical and Mathe- 
matical Sciences.” 

12. “Great Britain’s Diary; or, the Union-Almanack 
for the year... . being the sixteenth year after the 
Glorious and happy Union concluded between the two 
Nations of England and Scotland . . . . the Whole being 
chiefly designed to promote Trade and Business.” 

13. “’OAdpmia Awpara; or, an Almanack... . 
By John Wing, Philomath.” 

The Ladies’ Diary (No. 4) has an engraving of 
the bust of a lady in the dress of the period. 
Round the four sides of the square frame are 
printed the following lines :— 

1. “ Hail, Sacred Nymph ! whose Merits are Divine, 

Who like bright Stars illustriously do shine.” 

2. “The Times approach (if right the Muse divine) 

When female Honour in its turn shall reign. 


3. “Then Aristotle shall grow out of date, e 
And Euclid’s fame share poor Megara's fate. 
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4, “Sicilia shall her Archimede forget, 
And Plato’s praise with Athen’s honour set, 
Ptolomy’s name in Egypt shall expire, 

While all the world the British Dames admire.” 
This effusion is signed with the initials “D. M.” 
In the “ Preface to the Reader ” is written :— 

“It cannot be thought I am at all ambitious of being 
an author, having been always careful to conceal my 
name ; but an affair I have voluntarily engaged myself 
in, as the last page of the Diary will shew, may in some 
measure discover me.” 

This undertaking was “a proposal for a New 
Survey of Warwickshire, on a Map four feet deep 
and three broad, by a scale of one mile in an inch.” 
Whether it was ever carried out or not I cannot 
say, but the prices for subscribers are ridiculously 
low compared with modern times. The initials 
seem to stand for Da. Meredith, but of him I 
know nothing. 

Poor Robin (No. 10) has the peculiarity in the 
Calendar of providing a column for Sinners as 
well as Saints, both being duly set down in rubric 
opposite their respective days. B. E. N. 


I have a volume of almanacs bound in red 
morocco, evidently by authority, of the year 1751. 
They are fourteen in number, are printed uni- 
formly in style, and are bound with small parch- 
ment tabs as indices. The titles are as namely :— 

[Those above, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
13, are repeated. ] 

“The Gentleman’s Diary, or Mathematical Reposi- 
tory.” 

a Anni Redivivam. By Henry Leazon.” 

“ Arhac Ovpdrog ; the Celestial Atlas. By Robert 
White.” 

W. Puituirs. 


CarDINAL Wotsey (5% S. iv. 109.)—The state- 
ment is made by Dr. Conyers Middleton, in the 
dedication to his Letter from Rome, showing the 
exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism. 
He says :— 

“Tn the very infancy of printing amongst us, Cardinal 
Wolsey saw the effect of it; and in a speech to the 
clergy publicly forewarned them, that if they did not 
destroy the Press, the Press would destroy them.”’—Middle- 
ton’s Works, 1752, iii. p. 4. 

Grove, in his Life and Times of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, says, in reference to this passage, “we should 
gladly know where it is to be found,” and adds 
that it seems very improbable, as Wolsey was the 
great encourager of learning and learned men, and 
had magnificent designs in promoting both, that 
he should have pressed the clergy to destroy the 
press in England, whilst he had power to have 
done so himself had he been so inclined (vol. i. 
p. 349). Epwarp So.ty. 


Mores: Moats: More Hits (5" §. iv. 167.) 
—In the first volume of the Rev. William Mac- 
kenzie’s History of Galloway, printed and pub- 








much light is thrown upon the history of the 
people who constructed the moats, found in large 
numbers throughout Galloway at the present day. 
After minutely describing the principal structures, 
the author draws the conclusion that they could 
“only have been the work of the British tribes 
who resided in Galloway, perhaps nearly a thousand 
years before the epoch of any foreign invasion” ! 
There is no good ground for supposing that these 
ancient forts, with their ramparts and fosses, were 
sepulchral in their origin. The duns or doons 
were the largest of the forts, while the smaller 
ones are, “in modern language, denominated 
moats.” The constructors were, undoubtedly, the 
Selgovee and the Novantes. The Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland would also yield L. much 
valuable information as to the situation, number, 
and present condition of the moats. 
T. ALEXANDER STODART. 

Belfast. 


“ REWHALEY TROVE” (5 §. iii. 468.)—I beg to 
suggest that “‘ Rewhaley ” has nothing to do with 
“revelry,” but means “really,” and is simply 
churchwarden spelling of that date. E. N. H. 


Tae Humanity or Earuier Times (5% §, 
iv. 168.)—If J. J. P. had written a book contain- 
ing such a sentence as “‘ And yet, in earlier times, 
legal authorities may have humanely forborne to 
take notice of it,” one would have had to rest con- 
tented by vigorously underscoring it, with margin 
indications of equally vigorous dissent. When, 
however, it is “N. & Q.” that contains such a 
sentence, one is enabled to ask him, and he will 
please consider that I ask in a position of in- 
credulity, what he means by the humanity of 
earlier times. Can he give instances of early 
writers withholding facts on account of their 
brutality, savage barbarity, inhumanity, or even 
obscenity? Of course, any one could give instances 
where the writers in earlier times revelled in, 
dilated upon, and gloated over all these things; 
but what I want to know is, are there any in- 
stances of legal authorities in earlier times with- 
holding anything on account of its inhumanity ? 
O. H. 


Sienrricant Names (5® §. iii. 206.)—All, I 
believe, now living :—“ Sister Emma,” not unfre- 
quently met with asa nurse. “Wm. Toe,” shoe- 
maker, Drayton Parslow. “J. Death,” coroner for 
Buckingham and district. “Doctor Coffin,” a 
purveyor of pills in Oxford Street. “ Danger,” a 
publican in the Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. This 
map, being ejected from his house, built another 
immediately opposite, on which he posted, “ Dan- 
ger, from over the way” ; whereupon his opponent 
retaliated, “No Danger here now” (local paper). 

Tos. ArcHER TURNER. 





lished by John Nicholson, Kirkcudbright, in 1841, 


Drayton Parslow. 
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Setting One's Bopy (5 §. iii. 506.)—In the 
town in which J live a surgeon bought a man’s 
head for a guinea. It was oblong, like a tilted 
waggon. The man is still living ; the surgeon is 
dead. Will his executors have a claim to it after 
the man’s decease ? E. N. H. 


Construction oF A Ricut Aneie (5* §. iv. 
167.)—The process of the smith, not uncommon, is 
generally adopted in the absence of a tool called 
the “square.” Mechanics always describe their 
process of forming a right angle as “ six, eight, and 
ten,” being inches, feet, or yards according to the 
size required. “Six, eight, and ten,” will generally 
be heard mentioned when the foundations of a 
building are being laid out. G. J. Dew. 

Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


Ouiver Cromwe.t (5% 8. iv. 108.)—The name 
of his family was not originally Cromwell, but 
Williams. Morgan Williams, the representative 
of an ancient Welsh family, married the sister of 
the famous Thomas Lord Cromwell, who was 
created Earl of Essex by Henry VIII. By her he 
had a son named Richard, who in due time was 
knighted by Henry, and took the name of his 
uncle Cromwell, though he retained the arms of 
Williams. This, I think, is the accepted origin of 
the Protector’s family, and is it not probable that 
the tradition given by Mr. Roserrs sprang from 
it ? Cr. Erxis Matuews, 

Codford St. Mary 


Tue Sone “Skewsati” (5 §. iv. 115.)— 
This song is in Armiger’s Collection. I have not 
the book at hand, but I think that Armiger’s 
version is more correct than that given at the 
above reference. James Henry Drxoy. 


Arms or Cieves (5" §. iv. 128.)—These, ac- 
cording to Willement, were :—1l. Gules, an in- 
escutcheon argent, over all an escarbuncle of eight 
rays pomettee and floree or—Cleves. 2. Or, a 
lion rampant sable—Juliers or Gulick. 3. Azure, 
a lion rampant, crowned or—Schwarzenburg. 4. 
Argent, a lion rampant, queue fourche, gules, 
crowned or—Berg or Mons. 5. Or, a fesse chequy 
argent and gules—La Marck or March. 6. Argent, 
a lion rampant, gules, crowned ——. 7. Argent, 
three chevronels, gules—Ravensburgh. 

The translation required is:—The house of 
Cleves bears gules, an inescutcheon argent, a label 
of five points. Afterwards they added to their 
arms an escarbuncle placed above the shield. The 
crest of Cleves was a bull’s head. The crest of La 
Marck was a coronet, or, encircled by a band 
chequy of three tiers, gules and argent, and out of 
the coronet a wing issuing, or. G. W. W. 

Cheltenham. 


7” 


“My wire’s at THE ‘Marquis or GRANBY 
(5™ §. iv. 109.)—This is not a fragment of a song, 





but a versicle sung at drunken revels. Time, mid- 
night ; scene, the parlour of an hostelry at B——1, 
Sir Hildebrand Snooks wishes the company good 
night, and makes his exit rather unsteadily. The 
president proposes the health of Sir Hildebrand, 
and all join in chorus after drinking it :— 
“ For he’s a jolly good fellow ! (ter.) 
Hip! hip! hip! hurrah !” (ter.) 

The company then sing, to the air of Marlbrook :— 
“ My wife ’s at the ‘ Marquis of Granby,’ 

Drinking ale and brandy, 

And she’s as drunk as she can be, 

So she can’t come here to me. 

So we won’t go home till morning, till morning, till 

morning, 

We won't go home till morning, 

Till daylight does appear. 

Hip! hip! hip! hurrah ! (dis) 

We won’t go home,” &c. 
This divertissement is generally concluded by 
singing— 

“A very good song, very well sung, 
Jolly companions every one.” 

Of course the above varies in different quarters ; 
but there is, unfortunately, no MS. that enables 
me to give a more correct version. V1aToR (1). 


VaLvuE or Moynery (5 §. iv. 169.)—I think 
J. T. F. will find some of the information he 
requires in Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
chap. iv. p. 35, where the origin, use, and value of 
both English and foreign money are treated upon. 

W. &. 

Manchester. 


Corner Hovses (5" §. iv. 169.)—The supersti- 
tion that corner houses are unlucky is very comnion 
in Herefordshire. I once resided next to a corner 
house, and was frequently congratulated on having 
escaped that unenviable position, while, if I had 
been in any way unfortunate, my friends would 
exclaim, “No wonder—living next to a corner 
house.” CruNe. 

Gloucester. 


Wacer or Barrie (5" §. iv. 180.)—There 
was no statute which allowed wager of battle. 
The right sprang from very «ancient institutions, 
which were alluded to in the arguments in the case 
of Ashford and Thornton in the Queen’s Bench, 
which arguments extended over several days. 
This was the last wager of battle. The next pre 
ceding one at Westminster was in the Common 
Pleas, 13 Eliz., 1571, and was concluded in Tothill 
Fields, Westminster. There was, however, one in 
the Court of Chivalry, 1631, and another in th 
County Palatine of Durham in 1638. The statute 
59 Geo. III. abolished the right of wagers ot 
battle and wagers of law. Grorce White. 


THe PassaGe or THE IsRAELITES THROUGH 
tHE Rep Sea (5" §. iii. 347 ; iv. 30, 98.)—The 
conclusion against the general opinion of the vio- 
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lent death of Pharaoh is shown by Mr. Woot- 
nrcu to be possible; but is it probable? The 
conclusion savours of what in these days is called 
“viewiness,” a limp sort of treatment that is 
wanting in grasp of the subject. I wish to illus- 
trate this by a similar view taken of another hard- 
hearted Scriptural character, Judas Iscariot, by no 
less a personage than De Quincey, in his Essay 
upon Judas Iscariot. St. Luke, in his narrative, 
and St. Peter, in the Acts, vary, it is true, about 
the incidents they relate as to the death of Judas; 
but it is clear that the facts related by them are 
by no means incompatible with each other. St. 
Luke’s Gospel has it that Judas committed suicide, 
while St. Peter’s words (Acts i. 18) are these : 
Kal mpyviys yevopevos eAdxynoe pecos, “ and 
all his bowels gushed out.” So that both agree 
as to the physical end of the traitor, which was 
death by violence 

Yet that acute writer, De Quincey, arrives at 
the conclusion that the language used in the Gos- 
pel and the Acts on this subject is merely a figura- 
tive statement, and settles it that Judas “ came 
to utter and unmitigated ruin, and died of a broken 
heart.” 

Now anything can be turned into anything by 
this valetudinarian manipulation of history. I do 
not care to say more about the subject, especially 
as the discussion scarcely seems to be within your 
lines. But I think this parallel case of Judas 
Iscariot really deserves a place in “ N. & Q.” as 
another instance of curious “wresting” of Holy 
Scripture, both interesting and instructive ! 

Y. SS. 


Churchdown. 


Lutuer (5 §. iii. 486; iv. 58, 146, 193.)—The 
opinions of a scholar notable as is Lorp Lyvr- 
TELTON among the perpauci of our literature 
might in some degree have been anticipated, had 
not the acknowledgment of Mr. Sxipron’s cor- 
rections, which I posted on July 22, failed—whether 
in reaching the editor of “‘ N. & Q.” or of obtain- 
ing a corner by lack of room, I know not. My 
reply contained an almost re-written distich on 
the Lutheran EXcvHepos, more closely formed on 
the ipsissima verba of the Saviour himself, as 
recorded by their ear-witness, the Evangelist John; 
and its non-appearance still more disappointed me 
when I read Lorp Lytretron’s strictures on its 
predecessor. I now, therefore, submit a faithful 
transcript of the renovated distich, relieved of its 
pristine “ obscurity,” but retaining its reference to 
the “omnes” per se of all mankind, not to the 
“omnes” qui of persons or purposes :— 

Luther Edev8epoc¢ est : pretiosum Filius Ipse 

Munus EXevQepiac cert? largitur ad omnes. 

We are not all of us polyglots ; » reasonable stock 
of Greek and Latin, added to our mother-tongues, 
generally suffices. Lorn Lyrrevron has taught 











me that the French and the German languages 
are, like the Grecian, Lutheran. utteur and 
Leut-herr are lingual tokens of Protestant contest 
and conquest. Epmunp LEnTHALL SwIrTe. 

M. Derozario’s “Comptere MonuMENTAL 
Register” (5 §. iv. 184.)—Your correspondent’s 
description of this valuable work is not quite 
accurate, and conveys an unjust idea that it is in- 
complete. The compiler states distinctly on his 
title-page that the volume contains “all the epi- 
taphs, inscriptions, &c., in the different churches 
and burial-grounds in and about Calcutta” ; and 
this is all that he attempted to do—the few in- 
scriptions from Madras, the Isle of France, &c., 
being probably appended because he chanced to 
have them in his possession. It is, therefore, most 
unfair to stigmatize his work as “ very incomplete ” 
because it does not include the whole of the East 
Indies, when he carefully states that he confined 
himself to Calcutta. Your correspondent also says 
that the volume “covers the limited period of, at 
the utmost, fifty years” ; and entirely ignores the 
fact that there are nine pages (4-12), containing 
upwards of thirty inscriptions (doubtless all there 
were), the dates of which range from 1692 to 1764, 
most of which are of great interest and importance. 
If, as we have the right to assume from his own 
assurance, M. Derozario gave us every inscription 
existing in Calcutta and its vicinity at the date 
of his publication (1815), proposing to do no more, 
surely he ought not to be taxed with incomplete- 
ness, but commended for his carefulness and zeal ; 
especially as he also gave us—what is so rarely 
found in similar publications even at the present 
day—a trustworthy Index. That he did not detract 
from the value of his work by appending “ genea- 
logical or heraldic annotations ” 1s, in the opinion 
of competent genealogists, greatly to his credit. 

Tue Wrirer or “Certain Remarks.” 


“ Erimacausis ” (5™ §. iv. 187.)—This “ magni- 
ficent word” seems to owe its origin to a mere 
mistake of Mr. Seymour Haden’s. As has been 
pointed out by more than one correspondent to 
the London papers—and, amongst others, by Mr. 
Pope. of Lincoln College, in a letter to the Times, 
shortly after the publication of Mr. Haden’s letter 
—it is apparently a misspelling and misreading for 
Eremacausis, 7}peaxavars, which is obviously com- 
pounded of »péua, “ stilly, quietly, softly,” and 
xaiw, I burn. This explanation is also given by 
the Spectator of May 29th last. 

C. C. T., Oxonrensis. 


"Hpepaxavors was the word coined by Liebig 
to express “ slow combustion.” It is derived from 
ajpenos, mitis, quietus, and means that slow 
chemical process by which vegetable substances, 
in the presence of moisture and air, decompose ; 








Lee on 
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the carbon and the hydrogen of the- vegetable 
under those circumstances forming carbonic acid 
and water, exactly as in true combustion. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


“Tue VULTURE AND THE HuspanpMAN” (5% 
8. iv. 183.) —This parody already exists in print. It 
is contained in the first of two numbers of the 
Light Green, published at Cambridge in 1872 ; 
which contain also several other very witty 
parodies on well-known writers. Amongst them 
are—“The Tichborne Trial, by Thomas Carr 
Lisle” ; “Ding Dong, by Rosina Christetti” ; 
“The May Dream, by Alfred Pennysong” ; “ The 
Heathen Pass-ee, by Bred Hard,” &c. If your cor- 
respondent does not know them he will be very 
much amused with them. They seem to me quite 
wbove the average of ordinary Oxford or Cam- 
bridge facetie. C. C. T., Oxontensis. 


“THERE WAS AN APE,” &c. (5 §. iv. 149.)— 
The lines quoted by H. 8. are from The British 
Birds, a Communication from the Ghost of Aris- 
tophanes, pp. 48-9. This work, one of the cleverest 
satires of modern times, is now, I believe, out of 
print. A friend of mine, who’ wished to procure 
a copy some months ago, searched the second-hand 
book-lists and the shops in Booksellers’ Row for 
some time in vain. It is to be hoped Mr. Collins 
will see his way to a re-issue of the book, but in a 
more holdable and serviceable size. It was origi- 
nally published by “The London Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited,” of 7, Quality Court, Chancery 
Lane. Watrer §. Rareren. 

Temple Club. 


Locat VENERATION or Saints (5 §. iv. 129, 
176, 197.)—To refer Detta, who asks for infor- 
mation on the subject of English, Irish, and Scotch 
saints, to a work on the Welsh saints, may appear 
inappropriate ; but, if he has not met with the 
following, he may find a reference to the volume 
interesting, An Essay on the Welsh Saints, or the 
Primitive Christians, usually considered to have 
been the Founders of Churches in Wales. By the 
Rev. Rice Rees. London, 1836. 

E. C. Harrineron. 

The Close, Exeter. 


For Yorkshire, see Canon Raine, in Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, ii. 180. Te 
Winterton, Brigg. 


Baxter’s Maxim “In necessaruiis,” &ec. (5% 
S. iv. 129, 197.)—Of the obscure German treatise 
from which Baxter dug out his favourite maxim, 
Dean Stanley says, in this month’s Macmillan, in 
a note :— 

“TI subjoin the account of this treatise from Herzog’s 
ag emt a reference which I owe to the kindness of 
Mr. Thomas Hunter :— 

“*Rupertus Meldenius was a conciliatory theologian 





of the seventeenth century, of the particulars of whose 
life nothing can be ascertained ; even his name has been 
considered a fictitious one. He is known only by one 
writing, Parenesis votiva pro pace ecclesia ad Theol 
Augustane Confessionis. As early as 1736, J. G. Pfeiffer, 
Professor of Theology in Leipzig, feared that the writing 
might be lost, and caused it to be printed in his Miscel- 
lanea Theologica, and from these Liicke has it in his 
work—“ Upon the age, the author, the original form, 
and proper sense of the ecclesiastical formula of concord, 
In necessariis Unitas; in non necessariis Libertas ; in 
ulrisque Caritas, Giittingen, 1850.” 

«*Diicke tries to determine the time of Meldenius, 
when he made it apparent from the Parenesis that he 
was personally acquainted with John Arnd, and wrote 
this work between the twentieth and fortieth years of the 
seventeenth century. By means of the work Stabili- 
mentum Irenicum, 1635, discovered in the Hamburg 
Library, in which some sentences of the Parcwnesis are 
quoted, this conjecture of Liicke’s is confirmed. As to 
the author we discover indeed nothing, still it mentions 
him as a well-known man, with no indication that the 
name was fictitious. 

“*Rupert Meldenius was a true exponent of the for- 
mula of concord; he does not think of a union of both 
churches ; but in the midst of the troubles of the Thirty 
Years’ War he longs for the inner peace of the Church, 
for a practical piety instead of the dry controversial 
theology of the schools. Nevertheless, he is far from all 
extravagance; he is healthy throughout, in that time a 
very rare phenomenon. The Parenesis consists of two 
parts : in the first the author describes shortly the posi- 
tion of the Lutheran Church, and in the second he pre- 
sents the remedy. He charges the theologians that they 
do not properly distinguish between things necessary 
and unnecessary ; one must be always prepared for com- 
bat, but one must not continuously strive. In order 
effectually to build up a church the minister must be in 
the holiness of his life blameless. Nothing is more to 
be dreaded than pharisaic hypocrisy, out of which pro- 
ceed gidddokta, gtAapyvpia and ¢iAovexia, The 
chief faults of the theologian of the time the author 
describes in ten pages, and concludes with the exclama- 
tion, Serva nos, Domine, alioquin perimus. In contra- 
distinction to these shortcomings, Rupert describes in 
the second part the contrary virtues, humility, content- 
ment, love of peace, which the Christian must practise. 
A lack of love is the cause of all sorrow. Knowledge 
there is enough of, but love, the true salt, is deficient. 
One can scarcely believe that a minister, whose sins are 
forgiven by God, should not cover the faults in the 
writings of his colleagues with the mantle of love. Om- 
nium vero norma, says Rupert, sit caritas cum prudentia 

uddam pia et humilitate non ficta conjuncta, Rupert 

oes not altogether reject controversial theology, but 
there must be connected with it a pious and thoughtfal 
moderation. It is very much to be feared that one 
would rather lose than win the love of Christ in his 
heart by the transgression of moderation in the discern- 
ment of divine secrets. The old saying is familiar. 
Nimium altercando amittitur veritas. Then Rupert com: 
pares the former and present condition of Christendom, 
and concludes with saying, Si nos servaremus in neces- 
sariis Unitatem; in non necessariis Libertatem; m 
utrisque Caritatem, optimo certe loco essent res nostra. .. - 
This writing, with its breath of genuine piety, appears 
in these days of ours to have been soon forgotten with- 
out particular effect ; but it remains to us as a monu- 
ment that God, even in those dreary times, did not lack 
men who could have led in the right way, but that he 
found none to listen.’” 

Detta. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








ArmoriAL Bearinos (5™ §. iv. 67, 155.)— 
Legal is rather a strong term, for I presume no 
magistrate could convict, nor action lie against, a 
daughter for using her father’s arms, or even crest, 
if she knew no better than to do that. The master 
of a house is supposed to provide writing-paper, 
seals, forks and spoons, carriages, &c., not only for 
his family, but guests ; and so long as they are 
understood to be his, the daughter may surely use 
them without blame. But the real ignorance and 
vulgarity is when a lady puts her own initials on 
paper, seals, &c., under her father’s or husband’s 
crest. This blunder makes her ridiculous, of 
course, for though she is entitled to her father’s 
arms and to impale her own coat with her hus- 
band’s, she can never be entitled to the crest. 
Women may be quite sure their rights will never 
go so far as that. F. 2. 


YORKSHIRE AND OTHER VILLAGE Games (5% 
S. iii. 481; iv. 51, 157.)—The following version 
of this game is given in Halliwell’s Nursery 
Rhymes, p. 132 (2nd edit., 1843) :— 

“* We are three brethren out of Spain, 

Come to court your daughter Jane. 

My daughter Jane she is too young, 

And has not learned her mother-tongue. 

Be she young, or be she old, 

For her beauty she must be sold. 

So fare you well, my lady gay, 

We'll call again another day. 

Turn back, turn back, thou scornful knight, 

And rub thy spurs till they be bright. 

Of my spurs take you no thought, 

For in this town they were not bought. 

So fare you well, &c. 

Turn back, turn back, thou scornful knight, 

And take the fairest in your sight. 

The fairest maid that I can see 

Is pretty Nancy, come to me. 

Here comes your daughter safe and sound, 

Every pocket with a thousand pound ; 

Every finger with a gay gold ring; 

Please to take your daughter in.” 
The editor states, in a note, that the word 
“knights” is sometimes substituted for “brethren,” 
and that the versions of this game vary consider- 
ably from each other. B. P. 


Swimmine Fears (5" §. iv. 86, 154, 179, 186.) 
-—J. M. (p. 86) and Crowpowy (p. 154) are both 
incorrect in one or two particulars. I copy the 
following from Baines’s History of Lancashire, 
Harland and Herford’s edition, 1870, vol. ii. p. 315 : 

‘July 10th, 1827. Dr. Bedale and Mr. Matthew 

ipond swam for a wager from the Queen’s Dock, Liver- 
pool, to Runcorn, which the doctor won by about half a 
mile, having accomplished his task in three hours and 
thirty-five minutes.” 

To the above I wish to add that Bedale was not 
a surgeon, but a quack, being by trade an operative 
cotton-spinner. G. H. S. 
Heaton Chapel, near Stockport. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


A Complete Collection of the Protests of the Lords. 
With Historical Introductions. Edited from 
the Journals of the Lords. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers. 1624-1874. 3 vols. (Lon- 
don, Macmillan ; Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Here are muterials for history, extending over 

two centuries and a half, of which no one seems to 

have thought before. In addition, Prof. Rogers 
gives in his Preface—likely to be, perhaps, the 
most popular part of his book—a vast amount of 
information, not only pertinent to the subject, but 
of importance to every reader of English history. 
We make note from this well-written introductory 
chapter that the Journals of the Lords begin with 
the reign of Henry VIII. (1509) ; from 1515 the 
attendance of the Lords is registered ; attendance 
was compulsory ; a fine was levied on absentees 
without leave, or who failed to provide proxies. 

The Journals between 1515 and 1533 are lost. At 

first there was no registering opinions ; in the year 

1540 the words Nemine discrepante appear ; and in 

the year 1542 dissentients to a measure are named 

for the first time, in the persons of the Duke of 

Suffolk and Lord Dacres, who objected to a Bill to 

empower butchers to sell “at their liberty,” that 

is, by weight or otherwise. In the reign of 

Edward VI. the bishops appear among the remon- 

strants against the progress of the Reformation. 

“On the other hand,” says the Professor, “the 

dissentients to the Bill of 1552, by which the 

marriage of priests was permitted, were all lay- 
men.” Of the twenty-two records of dissent 
during Mary’s reign, all but one are made agaiust 
secular measures. “Bonner, Bishop of London 

1554, dissents from the Bill which repeals all 

statutes made against the See of Rome since 20 

Henry VIII.” In this reign occurs the first notice 

of a division. On the same day (May 5, 1554) 

one Bill is passed, “ Majore procerum numero 

consentiente” ; another rejected, “‘Majore procerum 
numero dissentiente.” In Elizabeth’s time, when 
the voting was equal, the negative sense was 
accepted. A freely outspoken Parliament existed 
from early times, much to the occasional discom- 
fort of the sovereign. Outspokenness “ owes its 
first legal recognition to the most despotic of 
English monarchs, Henry VIII.” But freedom of 
speech was legally recognized when speeches were 
not made public ; and the recognition applied to 
all future Parliaments. In the old times many 
things were said because they would go no farther 
than to King and Court ; now much more is said 
because it can go unquestioned to the ends of the 
world. But on this and on parliamentary history 
generally we must refer our readers to these 
valuable volumes. Prof. Rogers assigns to these 
Protests the highest place in the literature of 
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English politics. We may add, that the adventurers 
and the sectional interests in the House of Com- 
mons lead Prof. Rogers to speak of that assembly 
with something like contempt ; but he says of the 
Upper House, “It has acted as a sharp corrective 
to some of the risks which the public good runs 
when parliamentary measures are manipulated by 
the representatives of sectional interests.” 


The Hill Forts, Stone Circles, and other Structural 
Remains of Ancient Scotland. Illustrated with 
Plans and Sketches. By Christine Maclagan, 
Lady Associate of the Society of Antiquaries in 
Scotland. (Edinburgh, Edmonston & Dovtglas.) 

Tue author of this folio volume has amply justi- 
fied therein her election as an Associate of the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. If every member 
could contribute a volume so able and so interest- 
ing to antiquarian literature, the Northern Society 
would indeed have reason to be proud. The 
writer has read much, thought much over what she 
has read, made notes, and she then went out over 
the country to judge for herself. She has no re- 
spect for the remains, in Scotland, of the Romans, 
which mark “the unwelcome presence in Scotland 
of that people.” But her eye looks lovingly and 
reverentially on the stone and earth works which 
were erected by the native antagonists of those 
Romans; and alike in text and illustration’ she 
may be said to have exhausted that part of the 
subject which has especially had her attention and 
sympathy. On one point, “ Rings of Standing 
Stones,” Christine Maclagan is boldly incredulous. 
She denies that they ever had anything to do with 
Druidical temples, or with any ancient worship at 
all. She now believes that these upright stones in 
circle “most probably constituted an important 
part of the uncemented structure of the dwellings 
or strongholds of our living ancestors, and were 
not their sepulchres—were not even temples of 
worshippers.” To tourists who have antiquarian 
proclivities, ordinary guide-books are useless. It 
is true that they could not well carry this folio 
volume about with them ; nevertheless, a study 
of it is indispensable to persons in search of the 
objects which this book describes and portrays ; 
and they will find the study invaluable as a direc- 
tory, and most agreeable wherewith to refresh the 
memory, after a tour among the circles and hill 
forts has happily come to an end. 


A Lococripa.—I have just been asked to explain what 
is meant by a logogriph. The answer I sent may not be 
unacceptable to some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” :— 

With my five handmaids you will soon be able 

To see yourselves if I’m upon the table. 

Beheaded, I should do for Lady Jane, 

Or for some country milkmaid might be ta’en. 

Just one ell shorter, and a Hebrew Judge 

In pride of pomp with me to court would trudge. 

Now, twist my tail off, prithee no compunction, 

Dismembered thus I’m still a good conjunction. 





Take me in gror* once more and backwards wend, 

Headless and fi tess I’m the sailors’ friend. 

One transforma.:on more —without a head 

1’m a mere girl, as I before have said ; 

gut, stranger far, deprived of both my feet, 

Transposed, I’m called the same by the élite. 

E. CopnamM Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 

“Tne History or Lanp Hotprine 1x ENcianp.”— 
We understand that Mr. Josepn Fisner, F.R.H.S. (one 
of our correspondents), has in the press, and will shortly 
pub lish, The History of Land Holding in England. i 
is an expansion of a paper he read a few months since 
at a meeting of the Royal Historical Society. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

E. T.—The pressure on our space is so heavy, the 
claims so irresistible, and our arrears so very numerous, 
that we are, however reluctantly, compelled to omit in 
the contributions of one correspondent what may seem 
to be a repetition of what is written by another. We 
trust that no one will construe such a course as lacking 
courtesy. It is adopted through the most unavoidable 
necessity. 

W. H. C. asks, “ Who wrote the following lines, quoted 
in Lady Callcott’s Scripture Herbal, p. 146 !— 

There is mercy in every place ; 
And mercy, encouraging thought, 
Lends even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot.’” 

D. H.—It is much easier to put on a house front, 
“ This was Shakspeare’s House, 1596,” than to prove it. 
No one knows where Shakspeare lived in London before 
1596 ; but it 2s known that in the year named he was 
dwelling near the Bear Garden in Southwark. 

T. C. U.—“Suum cuiqus.”—In the Memoirs of Mae- 
kintosh, ii. 473, Lord John Russell is described a 
having defined, at a breakfast at Mardock’s, a proverb 
by the — “ One man’s wit and all men’s wisdom.” 

J. A. 8.-B.—Consult Ecton’s Thesaurus Rer. Eccles. 
and Bacon's Liber Regis; also Lewis’s Topographical 
Diet onary of England. 

A. E. B. (Guernsey.)—Are you correct in your re- 
ference? We cannot find it in the General Index to the 
First Series. 

J. Power Hicks.—See “ N. & Q.” 1" S. vols. v. and vi. 
for nine illustrations of the passage quoted from Measure 


Sor Measure. 


HERMENTRUDE and P. Berney-Brown.—Letters for- 
warded. 

“ Umpence.”—Gonnof is a slang word for knave or 
thief. 

W. H. ¢ 
printed. 

CurrLe.—The St. Fiacre story is universally known. 

J. B.—There is no foundation for this report. 

R. Y., Jun.—It signifies Ambassador. 

Inquisitor.—We do not know. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


This quaint epitaph has been repeatedly 








